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The Wise Men 
By Clinton Scollard 


HE Wise Men wander across the wold, 
(O the Star in the sky !) 
Bearing their goodly gifts of gold. 
(How the low wind whispereth by 3 
Whispereth 
Of birth, not death, 
With joy in its lifted cry.) 
The Wise Men come unto Bethlehem ; 
(O the Star in the sky!) 
A star is the beacon that guideth them, 
(How the soft wind hasteneth by! 
Hasteneth 
The while it saith, 
**O the Light of the world is nigh !’’) 
The Wise Men kneel at an infant’s feet, 
(O the Star in the sky ! ) 
And the loving mother smileth sweet. 
(While the wind it hurrieth by,— 
Hurrieth 
As it gladly saith, 
**O the hope of the world is high ! ’’) 
The Wise Men rise, and they go their ways; 
(O the Star in the sky! ) 
And all this happed in the ancient days, 
(But the wind still gladdeneth by,— 
Gladdeneth 
At the death of Death, 
That Life hath the victory ! ) 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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Lditorial 


Boundiessness of Let us beware of limiting God. 

God's Purposes Nothing is more foolish than to 
bound his purposes, especially in the matter of 
tuition, of the divine intention in discipline. What 
can iron ore know, in the furnace, of its fine and final 
uses, or a soul in affliction know of ‘‘ the far-off 
interest of tears’’? We have the minnow’s right, 
as Carlyle puts it, to say what we find in our little 
creek, but no right to bound the river and ocean 
beyond by our small ideas. Let us ever be subject to 
hope in our life’s tasks, saying, ‘‘ It is the Lord,’’ 


strengthening ourselves with a cheerful faith that his 
purpose is eternal, alive with love, overleaping the 
last limit of what we ask or think. 
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Most of the sunshine we get in life 
comes to us by reflection. It is 
given us in the brightness of the air, the sheen upon 
the sea, the color in the flower. What comes to us 
as directly as the atmosphere will allow of, is not 
always the messenger of joy and health. It makes 
us yearn at times for the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land. Soit is in God’s disclosures of him- 
self. This sunshine also comes to us mostly by re- 
flection from others,—in the warmth and brightness 
and color of lives he has made to shine in the beauty 
of nature, in the wisdom of inspired men, in the 
grand humanity of his Son. We could not endure 
x0d’s direct disclosure of himself, any more than 
Moses could. But we get a disclosure which is none 
the less real because indirect. 


The Mission of 
Reflected Light 


x 
Not Loving  /f our love for another is the right 
Too Dearly sort of love, we cannot have too 
much of it. True love is unselfish love ; it seeks 


the good of the loved one. There cannot be too 
much of a love of that sort, be it love for a parent 


“or for a child, for a wedded partner, or for a friend. 


It is a mistake to suppose that there is wrong or 
harm in loving too dearly, when the love itself is a 
proper love. Jesus gave to us the standard of right 
love for one another, when he said, ‘‘ This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you.’’ Who of us will say that he loves 
another with a greater love, a more devoted love, 
than Jesus has given to us? If indeed we cannot 
say that our love for our dear ones transcends his 
love for us, we need have no fear that we are yet 
loving them too dearly. 
b 


That there is a widespread need of 
supplemental Bible knowledge in 
the Sunday-school is a fact borne in upon all who 
are in a position to hear of the unfilled needs of the 
Sunday-school world. While we are wisely devoting 
eighteen months to the study of the Life of Christ, 
we still do not want to lese sight wholly of the Old 
Testament or of the Epistles. 


A Supplementcl 
Course for All 


Five or ten min- 
utes a Sunday may well be given up to the study of 
other parts of the Bible than those covered by the 
regular lessons of the school,—and it may surprise 
some to learn how much can be accomplished in five 
minutes. During the past year, Mr. John B. Smith 
of Connecticut has been demonstrating in the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times the value of, and 
the amazing results possible from, a brief Supple- 
mental Question Course of this sort on the Bible. 
And now, in order to give Mr. Smith’s special work 
in this line permanent usefulness and a more con- 
veniently usable form, the publishers are preparing 
to issue a new course of his as a little book, to be 
ready shortly. While the new Supplemental Ques- 
tion Course includes much of the material that 
appeared in The Sunday School Times, it has been 








entirely recast and greatly improved by Mr. Smith. 
It will, as before, consist of fifty-two lessons, divided 
into four quarters, but it can be begun by any 
school, at any time of the year, no matter what other 
lessons they may be following. It is primarily in- 
tended to be used as a series of questions, asked by 
the superintendent, from the desk, before the whole 
school. But it is easily adapted to special local 
needs, and has a variety of other possibilities. Its 
use will result in teaching the outline facts of Bible 
history, biography, and make-up, of which all too 
many are in ignorance. Full particulars as to the 
book will be announced later by the publishers. 
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Heeding How We Hear 


*‘MERSON said truly that we should wonder, not 

at the unusual, but at the usual. Most of us 
find something very wonderful in the new wireless 
telegraphy, by which messages have been sent across 
the British Channel without the use of any connecting 
wire between the two instruments employed. But 
we do not stop to think that from our earliest ex- 
perience of life we have been using a system of wire- 
less telegraphy far more delicate and wonderful. 
The human ear is the most perfect instrument 
within human knowledge for dealing with sound. . It 
has a range as high as the highest and as low as the 
lowest of the instruments devised by man for musical 
purposes, and within this range it has some twenty- 
four hundred notes, being about twenty within the 
It detects the 
faults and failures of all other instruments, and it is 


compass of each note on a grand piano. 


It discrimi- 
nates in some wonderful way the tones which indi- 
cate sex, nationality, age, and mental mood, in every 
speaker or singer. 


the test by which we adjust them all. 


It hears a whole group of sounds 
at the same instant, and discriminates among them 
to which it shall give attention. And, as it is not 
directly played upon, this instrument is itself a wire- 
less telegraph, responding to the work of every other 
sound-making instrument within its range. 

This wonderful instrument, with its wonderful deli- 
cacy of adaptation, instead of requiring a cathedral 
to give space to its exquisite machinery, is all shut 
up within the size of a closed hand, inside the hu- 
man head, and approached through two narrow 
orifices, whose size would seem insufficient for al- 
most any purpose. And those who admire the won- 
derful patience of the inventors who have developed 
the wireless telegraph might well spend a little of their 
wonder on the workmanship of this older instrument, 
and find, as Galen did, the theme ot a hymn of praise 
in the structure of our human body. 

Naturally an instrument of such wonderful value 
and adaptability suggests that it is intended for high 
uses. It is, indeed, the most wonderful of the gate- 
ways between the mind and the world of nature and 
of humanity. It tells us more about both than even 
The blind suffers from a smaller 
calamity than does the utterly deaf. The former has 
the wonder of the human voice to light up his dark- 


sight does. man 


ness. He lives on terms of equality with his fellows 


in the matter of free communication of feeling and 
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thought. He is a member of any society he enters, 
and that on terms of practical equality, because he 
can hear what they are saying, and in what tones 
In contact with 
nature he misses more, but even there he gets far 


and with what emphasis of emotion, 


more than the thoughtless observation of his con- 
dition would lead us to suppose. As Cowper says: 


‘‘ Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-reaching wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind.’’ 


And Wordsworth, who makes more of sound than 
does any other English poet, in his ode on ‘* The 
Power of Sound’’ expands this thought to the whole 
range of human and social life. It is through the 
ear that the noblest passions of the heart are stirred, 
from the mother’s response to her child’s cry to the 
answer of a great people to the cry for justice and 
right made by the voice of a great orator. 

‘The best literature is addressed to the ear, and is 
never taken at its true value until it is read aloud, 
and, better still, read in society. ‘The ‘‘ mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies, God-gifted organ- 
voice of England,’’ John Milton, had the blind man’s 
delicate perception of sound when he showed, in 
‘* Paradise Lost,’’ of what the English speech was 
capable in the adjustment of sound to sense ; and 
no one need think of mastering that great poem who 
does not read it aloud. Professor Corson of Cornell 
University, who stands among our academic critics 
for pure literature, insists that poetry cannot be ap- 
preciated until read aloud and with just emphasis. 

The highest use of hearing is as the means to 
faith: ‘‘ Belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by 
the word of Christ.’’ Paul says that from his own 
experience. It was the spoken word of a Master 
which arrested him on his way to Damascus. It 
was the tone and living power of the living speech of 
a living Christ which altered the tenor of his whole 
life. 
moment of personal contact which made him a 
And it has been the fer- 


vent conviction acquired in such moments of living 


It was the fervent conviction acquired in that 
preacher of the gospel. 


contact that has fitted men to preach the word in all 
later ages. ‘The Spirit of God has used the speech 
of men who believed with all the energy of their 
natures to reach and arouse other men from their 
natural torpidity. ‘The word taught and preached 
by men who have become alive to God through the 
word, is the spiritual agency by which the kingdom of 
Christ is advanced. ‘There are instances in which 
the mere printed page has been used to convey the 
earnest conviction of the man who wrote it. But the 
natural and normal way is by the contact of man with 
man in uttered and emphatic speech, whether ad- 
dressed to the great assembly, or under four eyes, or 
in the little group of the class gathered around the 
teacher. ‘The notion that the printing-press is likely 
to supersede the sp6ken word can be entertained only 
by those who have never given thought to the ex- 
periences of their own lives, or whose experiences 
have been unusually barren. 

Hence the importance of our Lord’s warning, re- 
corded by one evangelist as ‘‘ Take heed how ye 
hear,’’ and by another as ‘‘ Take heed what ye 
hear’’ (Luke 8: 18; Mark 4: 24). The power to 
hear is a power to receive life from God through the 
ministry of man, the infection of life in one infect- 
ing with life another. ‘To come into contact with 
one who is alive to God by Jesus Christ, and is pro- 
claiming the word of life, is to come to the gates of 
a great opportunity, yet from which we may go away 
without entering and receiving the blessing there 


is for us. Every time we hear the word preached 
by one who is truly alive to any aspect of it, we 


should look to get lif from hii, or, rather, through 
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his agency, from him whom the church confesses as 
‘*the Lord and giver of life.’’ ‘To come to the 
preaching of the word as a routine of decent observ- 
ance, and to go away empty-handed without feeling 
any disappointment, is not the right course for a 
Christian. If we hear with expectation and with 
open-mindedness, we probably shall not hear in vain, 
especially if we listen for some message pertinent to 
ourselves and our own needs, 

‘* As little birds perk up their heads,’’ says Henry 
Smith, the Puritan Chrysostom, ‘‘ when their dam 
comes with meat, and prepare their beaks to take it, 
striving who shall catch most, so you are here like 
birds, and we the dam, and the word the food. 
They which are hungry will strive for the bread cast 
among them, and think, ‘ This is spoken to me; I 
have need of this: Comfort, go thou to my fear ; 
promise, go thou to my distrust ; threatening, go 
thot to my security ;’ and the word shall be like a 
perfume, which hath odor for every one.’’ So close 
and personal hearing makes a sermon of even less 
power and spirituality than another more effective 
in its results. And as George Herbert reminds us, 
the worst has a text in its forefront, and that not 
from man, but from God, and from the worst we may 
learn patience. 

Lest men should think too highly of their part, 
the Scriptures speak of the ‘‘ foolishness of preach- 
ing,’’ but add that it pleased God to save men by 
it. The divine method, illustrated by Gideon’s 
sword, David's sling, and many another familiar 
instance, is shown us here also. It is by a simple 
thing that he chooses to work great wonders, and 
men are tempted to doubt the wonder through con- 
But 
the sincere vocal utterance of a man’s real expe- 


tempt for the means by which it is wrought. 


rience of spiritual things is, and remains, a spiritual 
force comparable to no other known to man. For 
‘*God goes with it, and makes it store to the soul 
that was starving in darkness before.’’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


One of the endless and useless ques- 


When Does the tions which 


in discussion 
Century Close ? 


has been 
for long years is, ‘‘ When does the 
There can be no unanimity arrived at 
by argument, as one set of men discuss it as an arithmeti- 
cal question, and another set as a purely historical one. 
No one can show positively whether the first year of the 
first century was called the year 1 at the beginning of the 
first month, or twelve months later ; hence it must be 
settled as a purely conventional question by a recognized 
agreement. Men may be very positive in thinking it 
must have been a certain way, but there is no proof 
available on that point. 


century close ?"’ 


An incidental remark in these 
columns has called out various questions and comments. 
A New Hampshire clergyman comes with this courteous 
inquiry : 

I notice in your excellent article on ‘‘ A New Era in Bible 
Study’ the expression, ‘‘ Consecrated workers... have joined 
forces with The Sunday School Times in planning to start the new 
year, the new century, aright." This implies that the new cen- 
tury begins with 1900. Now in several papers I have seen the 
statement that the new cehtury does not begin till 1901. How 
shall we explain the varying opinions? I do not ask this in any 


captious spirit, but would really like to know when the new cen- 
tury does begin. 


From an Alabama college a question comes in this 
form : 


Do you really mean what you say when you speak of ‘' plan- 
ning to start the new year, the new century, aright’’? You evi- 
dently mean 1900. Do you believe that 1900 belongs to the 
twentieth century ? Does it not fill out the nineteenth century ? 
I would be glad to have your reasoning thereon. 

While different opinions are held as to what should 
have been the decision, it is now practically accepted as 
a settled fact that the twentieth century is to be reckoned 
as beginning January 1, 1900. Pope Leo XIII has so 
announced to the world, and no announcement has been 
made by any one who has a wider following than he. 
Our present chronology was fixed by Pope Gregory 
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X11] more than three centuries ago, and the world. 
Christian and Jewish, recognize it for convenience’ sake. 
if nothing more. If we do not count this vexed question 
about the proper beginning of the new century as now 
out of useless discussion, we shall be far into the twen. 


tieth century before we are ready to take hold of its work, 
* 


What to teach in the Sunday-sclioo] 
has always been a question with 
those interested in its oversight and 
The chief point in discussion has been whether 
the Bible text or a denominational catechism should be 
made most prominent. On that point denominational 
leaders have differed, and are likely to differ. Where 
Sunday-schools are under church control, the matter 
will, of course, be decided by the proper authority. It 
is not to be passed on by outsiders. Yet there are facts 
and principles to be considered by all, apart from the 
subject of study. 
asks about this : 


About the Catechism 
in Sunday-School 


welfare. 


A Pennsylvania superintendent thus 


Our pastor wants us to teach the Catechism in our schools. 
While the Catechism is, perhaps, a good thing, I don't believe in 
crowding it into the Sunday-school, or letting it take the place of 


the regular Bible lesson, as he suggests. Our church is Lutheran, 


and, of course, I feel like doing what the pastor requests, but I 


also feel like doing the very best for the pupils. I write to you to 


ask you what is your or others’ opinion on this question. 

As to the relative place of the Bibie or of the Cate- 
chism in a church Sunday-school, it is for the church 
authorities to decide. But as to the wise and proper 
method of teaching the Catechism in any place there 
ought to be no difference of opinion among intelligent 
leaders anywhere, notwithstanding the fact that a wrong 
method is far more commonly used than a right one. 
If the Catechism, or anything else, is to be taught or 
learned, it must be accompanied by explanations that 
make it intelligible to the pupil. Rote memorizing of 
set phrases or answers, or even of Bible verses, and 
parrot recitations as a result, are a hindrance, rather than 
a help, to knowledge on the subject considered. 
a denomination has lost or lessened 


Many 
its hold on its 
young through its attempt to teach its Catechism by rote 
memorizing and parrot recitations. Luther recognized 
this difficulty when he enjoined it upon teachers ‘to 
take these forms [of Catechism answers] before them 
{the children], and explain them word by word.’’ Edu- 
cators are practically agreed on this as ‘‘ the true men- 
tal order. Knowledge first, then memory. Get knowl- 
edge, then keep it.’’ Pastors and teachers may be 
entitled to differ as to the relative importance of books 
of study in the Sunday-school, but they are not entitled 
to claim that rote memorizing or parrot reciting has its 
value in the Sunday-school or anywhere else. 
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In answering a question it is impor- 
tant to consider the questioner as well 
as the question. 


How to 
Learn to Love io F 
Two questions that 
seem much alike may require very different answers, 
because of the difference in the two persons questioning. 
A bright and valued correspondent from New York state 
has apparently failed to consider the particular inquirer 
of whom he writes, when he says pleasantly : 


Have you not hit a little to one side of the bull’s-eye in the an- 
swer which you give (page 718, November 11) to the woman who 
wishes to find out how to love God? ‘This is a saucy thing to 
say, for one who, like myself, has read and profited by a thousand 
good editorials in your paper, and has found occasion every week 
for twenty years to thank God that you are blessed with life and 
strength and the purpose to help mankind ; but, nevertheless, it 
seems to me that another answer (possibly only on the other side of 
the shield) is needed to make your statement satisfactory. Yu 
say, in substance, that, if one does the acts of a lover, he is a 
lover, or will come to be one. It seems to me more rational to 
say : If you wish to love God, try to find out whether he is lovely. 
Any one who earnestly tries to learn what God is, finds that God 
is the one altogether lovely ; and, having discovered this much, 
love is thenceforth spontaneous. 
necessary to 


To love Jesus the son it is only 
"see him ashe is.'"" Does not the same principle 
govern in our relations to God the father? My love to God at 
first was dull and fitful. If it has grown warmer and stronger, it 
is because I have (chiefly by studying the Bible) become more 
thoroughly convinced that God is worthy of love. 
the practice of God's precepts has had its effect also. 


Of course, 


If, indeed, this question were, ‘‘ Is God worthy of my 
love ?"' or ‘* Is God lovely, or lovable ?"’ then the an- 
swer suggested by the New York correspondent would 
fully meet the case. But, in the instance referred to, 


the inquirer had no doubt about God's loveliness of 
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lovableness ; the trouble was that the inquirer thought 
she lacked a proper measure of love, and wanted to 
know how to get it! The questioner in this instance was 
e:idently a sufferer from the habit of introspection, or 
of self-examination. The more such a person gives 
thought to, or realizes, God’s lovableness, the more that 
person suffers from a sense of failure to love, or a 
supposed lack of proper feeding on the subject. The 
Editor has in mind one of the most devoted young chil- 
dren of God whom he ever knew, who worried for years 
because he did not /ee/ love for God as he ought to. 
When told that he could be just as sure of his love for 
God as he was of his love for his mother, he said that 
he could never be sure of his love for his mother ; yet 
he was a model child in his filial love. To such a per- 
son the Editor gives answer: ‘‘ The duty of love is to 
be performed as a duty, however one feels, about it. 
Feeling \ove may, or may not, be a result of having love, 
and doing the duty of love.’ ‘‘ A Christian believer had 
better give more attention to the plain duty of holding 
dear what ought to be loved, than to the disturbing and 
comparatively unimportant matter of one’s mere feeling 
on the subject.'" The Editor agonized for years in the 
vain endeavor to arrive at a proper feeling of love for 
God through studying God's loveliness. He finally gave 
up that line of effort as a pursuit, and for years he has 
sought to serve God day and night without feeding any 
such measure of love in return as he knows he ought to 
have. 
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From Contributors 


Story-Tell Lib 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Editor’s Note.—More of these quaint fables of Story-Tell Lib’s, 
from the pen of Mrs. Slosson, will appear in subsequent issues 
of The Sunday School Times. 

HAT was what everybody in the little mountain 
village called her. Her real name, as she often 

told me, ringing out each syllable proudly in her shrill 
sweet voice, was Elizabeth Rowena Marietta York. A 


stately name, indeed, for the little crippled, stunted, 


helpless creature, and I myself could never think of her 
by any name but the one the village people used, Story- 
tell Lib. 


in my visits to Greenhills. 


I had heard of her for two or three summers 
The village folk had talked 
to me of the little lame girl who told such pretty stories 
out of her own head, ‘‘ kind o’ fables that learnt folks 
things, and helped ’em without bein’ too preachy.’’ 
But I had no definite idea of what the child was till I 
saw and heard her myself. She was about thirteen 
years of age, but very small and fragile. She was lame, 
and could walk only with the aid of a crutch. Indeed, 
she could but hobble painfully, a few steps at a time, 
with that assistance. Her little white face was not an 
attractive one, her features being sharp and pinched, 
and her eyes faded, dull, and almost expressionless, 
Only the full, prominent, rounding brow spoke of a 
mind out of the common. She was an orphan, and 
lived with her aunt, Miss Jane York, in an old-fashioned 
farmhouse on the upper road. 

Miss Jane was a good woman. She kept the child 
neatly clothed and comfortably fed, but I do not think 
she lavished many caresses or loving words on little Lib, 
it was not her way, and the girl led a lonesome, quiet, 
unchildlike life. Aunt Jane tried to teach her to read 
and write, but, whether from the teacher's inability to 
impart knowledge, or from some some strange lack in 
the child’s odd brain, Lib never learned the lesson. She 
could not read a word, she did not even know her alpha- 
bet. I cannot explain to myself or to you the one gift 
which gave her her homely village name. She told 
stories. I listened to many of them, and I took down 
from her lips several of these. They are, as you will 
see if you read them, ‘‘ kind o’ fables,’’ as the country 
folk said. They were all simple little tales in the dialect of 
the hill country in which she lived. But each held some 
lesson, suggested some truth, which, strangely enough, 
the child herself did not seem to see; at least, she 
never admitted that she saw or intended any hidden 
meaning. 


I often questioned her as to this after we became 


a 
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friends. After listening to some tale in which I could 
discern just the lovely truth which would best help some 
troubled soul in her audience, 1 have questioned her as 
to its meaning. I can see now, in memory, the short- 
sighted, expressionless eyes of faded blue which met 
mine as she said, ‘‘ Don’t mean anything,—it don't. 
It's jest a story. Stories don’t have to mean things ; 
they're stories, and I tells ’em.’’ 
would say, and the mystery remained. 


That was all she 
What did it 
mean? Whence came that strange power of giving to 
the people who came to her something to help and cheer, 
both help and cheer hidden in a simple little story ? 
Was it, as I like to think, God-given, a treasure sent 
from above? Or would you rather think it an inherit- 
ance from some ancestor, a writer, a teller of tales? Or 
perhaps you believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
think that the spirit of some A:sop of old, who spoke in 
parables, had entered the frail crippled body of our 
little Lib, and spoke through her pinched pale lips. I 
leave you your theories, I keep my own. 

But one thing which I find I have omitted thus far 
may seem to you to throw a little light on this matter. 
It does not help me much. Lib was a wonderful lis- 
tener, as well as a narrator. Miss Jane sometimes took 
an occasional boarder. Teachers, clergyman, learned 
professors, had from time to time tarried under her roof. 
And while these talked to one another, or to some visitor 
from neighboring hotels, little Lib would sit motionless 
and silent by the hour. One would scarcely call it 
listening ; to listen seems too active a verb in this case. 
The girl's face wore no eager look of interest, the faded 
short-sighted eyes did not light up with intelligence, nor 
the featu:es quiver with varied emotions. If she re- 
ceived ideas from what fell upon her ears, it must have 
She took it 
in as the earth does the rain or the flower the sunshine. 
And so it was with any reading aloud from book or 
paper. 


been by a sort of unconscious absorption. 


She would sit, utterly quiet, while the reader's 
voice went on, and nothing could draw her away till it 
was ended. Question her later as to what was read or 
If she had 
any idea of what she had heard, she had not the power 


of putting it into words. ‘‘1 like it. 


spoken of, and you gained no satisfaction. 


I like it lots,’’ she 
would say ; that was all. 

Throughout the whole summer in which I knew the 
child, the summer which came so quickly, so sadly, to 
an end, little Lib sat, on bright, fair days in a low 
wooden chair under the maples, in front of the farm- 
house. And it had grown to be the custom of her many 
friends, both young and old, to gather there, and listen 
to her stories, if she had any to tell. I often joined the 
group of listeners. On many, many days, as the season 
advanced, Lib had no words for us. She had always 
been a fragile, puny little creature, and this year she 
seemed to grow weaker, thinner, more waxen white, each 
day. She had a wonderful voice, shrill, far-reaching, 
but strangely sweet and clear, with a certain vibrating, 
reedy, bird-like quality, which even yet thrills me as I 
recall it. 

I am going to tell you-a few of the little stories, pic- 
tures, fables, parables, allegories, —I scarcely know what 
to call them,—which I heard Story-tell Lib relate. The 
words are her own, but I cannot give you the sweet 
tones, the quaint manner, the weird, strange personal- 
ity, of the little narrator. Let me say here that often the 
little parables seemed meant to cheer and lift up Lib’s 
own trembling soul, shut up in the frail, crippled body. 
Meant, I say ; perhaps that is not the right word. For 
did she mean anything. by these tales, at least con- 
sciously ? Be that as it may, certain of these little 
Such 
was the first one I ever heard her tell, a story of the 
closed gentian, the title of which she announced, as she 
always did, loudly, and with an amusing little air of self- 
satisfaction. 


stories seemed to touch her own case strangely. 


The Shet-Up Posy 
Once there was a posy. °*Twa'n't a common kind o’ 
posy, that blows out wide open, so’s everybody can see 
its outsides and its insides too. But twas one of them 
posies like what grows down the road, back o’ your pa's 
sugar-house, Danny, and don't come till way towards 
fall. They're sort o’ blue, but real dark, and they look 
’s if they was buds ‘stead o’ posies,—only buds opens 
out, and these doesn’t. They're all shet up close and 
tight, and they never, never, never opens. Never mind 
how much sun they get, never mind how much rain or 


how much drouth, whether it's cold or hot, them posies 
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stay shet up tight, kind o' buddy, and not finished and 
humly. But if you pick 'em open, real careful, with a 
pin, —lI' ve done it, —you find they're dreadful pretty in- 
side. 

You couldn't see a posy that was finished off better, 
soft and nice, with pretty little stripes painted on’ em, and 
all the little things like threads in the middle, sech as the 
open posies has, standing up, with little knots on their 
Makes you think 
What's they 
If they ain't never goin’ to open out, 


tops, oh, so pretty,—-you never did ! 
real hard, that does ; leastways, makes me. 
that way for? 
what's the use o’ havin’ the shet-up part so slicked up 
Folks has dif- 
ferent names for’em, dumb foxgloves, blind genshuns, 


and nice, with nobody never seein’: it ? 


and all that, but I allers call’ em the shet-up posies. 

Well, ‘twas one o’ that kind o' posy I was goin’ to 
tell you about. 'Twas one o’ the shet-uppest and the 
buddiest of all on ‘em, all blacky-blue and straight up 
and down’ and shet up fast and tight. Nobody'’d ever 
dream ‘twas pretty inside. And the funniest thing, it 
didn’t know ‘twas so itself! It thought 'twas a mistake 
somehow, thought it had oughter been a posy, and was 
begun for one, but wa'n't finished, and ‘twas terr' ble 
unhappy. It knew there was pretty posies all *round 
there, goldenrod and purple daisies and all ; and their 
inside was the right side, and they was proud of it, and 
held it open, and showed the pretty lining, all soft and 
nice with the little fuzzy yeller threads standin’ up, with 
little balls on their tip ends. And the shet-up posy felt 
real bad ; not mean and hateful and begrudgin’, you 
know, and wantin’ to take away the nice part from the 
other posies, but sorry, and kind o’ 'shamed. 


soe 


‘«Oh, deary me! she says,—I most forgot to say 
"twas a girl posy,—‘‘deary me, what a humly, skimpy, 
awk'ard thing I be! I ain't more’n half made ; there 
ain't no nice, pretty lining inside o’ me, like them other 
posies ; and on’y my wrong side shows, and thet's jest 
plain and common. I can't chirk up folks like the 
goldenrod and daisies does. Nobody won't want to 
pick me and carry me home. I ain't no good to any- 
body, and I never shall be."’ 

So she kep’ on, thinkin’ these dreadful sorry think- 
in’'s, and most wishin’ she'd never been made at all. 
You know ‘twa'n't jest at fust she felt this way. Fust 
she thought she was a bud, like lots o’ buds all ’round 
her, and she lotted on openin’ like they did. But when 
the days kep’ passin’ by, and all the other buds opened 
out, and showed how pretty they was, and she didn't 
open, why, then she got terr ble discouraged ; and I 
don’t wonder a mite. She'd see the dew a-layin’ soft 
and cool on the other posies’ faces, and the sun a-shinin’ 
warm on 'em as they held'em up, and sometimes she'd 
see a butterfly come down and light on ‘em real soft, 
and kind o' put his head down to ‘em,'s if he was kissin’ 
"em, and she thought 'twould be powerful nice to hold 
her face up to all them pleasant things. But she couldn't. 

But one day, afore she'd got very old, ‘fore she'd 
dried up or fell off, or anything like that, she see some- 
body comin’ along her way. 'Twas a man, and he was 
lookin’ at all the posies real hard and partic’ lar, but he 
wasn't pickin’ any of’em. Seems ’s if he was lookin’ 
for somethin’ diff'rent from what he see, and the poor 
little shet-up posy begun to wonder what he was arter, 
and bimeby she braced up, and she asked him about it 
in her shet-up, whisp'rin’ voice. And says he, the 
That's what I work 


‘Tain’ t for myself,’’ he says, ‘* but 


man says: ‘‘ I'm a-pickin’ posies. 
at most o’ the time. 
the one I work for. I rtfn errands 
and do chores for him, and it's a particl’ ar kind o' posy 


he’s sent me for to day.’ 


I'm on'y his help. 


‘* What for does he want’ em ? 
says the shet-up posy. ‘* Why, to set out in his gar- 


din,’’ the man says. ‘‘ He's got the beautif' lest gardin 


you never seé, ‘and I pick posies for '’t."' ‘* Deary me,”’ 
thinks she to herself, ‘‘ I jest wish he'd pick me. But 
I ain't the kind, I know.’’ And then she says, so soft 
he can't hardly hear her, ‘‘ What sort 0’ posies is it you're 


arter this time ?’ 


’ 


‘«Well,’’ says the man, ‘‘ it's a dread- 
ful sing’ lar order I' ve got to-day. I got to find a posy 
that's handsomer inside than ‘tis outside, one that folks 
ain't took no notice of here, ’cause ‘twas kind o’ humly 
and queer to look at, not knowin’ that inside ‘twas as 
handsome as any posy on the airth. Seen any o’ that 
kind ?'’ says the man. 

Well, the shet-up posy was dreadful worked up. 
‘‘Deary dear !’’ she says to herself, ‘‘now if they'd 
on'y finished me off inside! I'm the right kind out- 


side, humly and queer enough, but there's nothin’ 
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worth lookin’ at inside,—I'm certin sure o' that.” 
But she didn't say this nor anything else out loud, and 
bimeby, when the man had waited, and didn’t get any 
answer, he begun to look at the shet-up posy more par- 
tic’ lar, to see why she was so mum, And all of a sud- 
dent he says, the man did, ‘‘ Looks to me's if you was 
somethin’ that kind yourself, ain’t ye?’’ ‘‘Oh, no, 
no, no !"' whispers the shet-up posy. ‘‘I wish I was, I 
wish I was, I'm all right outside, humly and awk’ ard, 
queer’s I can be, but I ain’t pretty inside,—oh ! I most 
know I ain't." ‘1 ain't so sure o’ that myself,’’ says 
the man, ‘‘ but I can tell in a jiffy.’’ 
to pick me to pieces ?'’ 


‘« Will you have 
says the shet-up posy. ‘' No, 
ma’am,'’ says the man ; ‘‘I've got a way o’ tellin’, the 
one I work for showed me.'’ The shet-up posy never 
knowed what he done to her. 1 don’t know myself, but 
‘twas somethin’ soft and pleasant, that didn’t hurt a 
mite, and then the man he says, ‘‘ Well, well, well !’’ 
That's all he said, but he took her up real gentle, and 
begun to carry her away. 


” 


‘Where be ye takin’ me? 


says the slet-up posy. ‘Where ye belong,’’ says the 
man ; ‘‘to the gardin o' the one I work for,’’ he says. 
I] didn't know I was nice enough inside,"’ 
shet-up posy, very soft and stl. 


don't,'’ says the man. 


says the 
‘They most gen’ ally 


New York City. 
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The Way 
By the Rev. H. A. Nelson 


BELOVED and venerated lady, a dear friend of 

my family, had promised us a visit at our Phila- 
delphia home. At the hour of her expected arrival I 
was in the spacious depot of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at Chestnut and Twenty-fourth streets, to at- 
tend her. Standing where I could watch the exits from 
all the long train of cars, I instantly recognized our 
friend as she stepped out upon the platform of one of 
them. Her recognition of me brought to her face, not 
only the expression of gratification at meeting a friend, 
but quite as plain an expression of relief from the care 
so natural on arriving amid a crowd at a station with 
which one is not well acquainted. Conducting her at 
once to the Chestnut-street car going westward, 1 accom- 
panied her to the corner of Forty-first street, from which 
a short walk would bring us to my home. As she took 
my offered arm for that walk, she pleasantly said : 

‘* How delightful it is, on arriving in a city with which 
one is not well acquainted, when she is feeling a little 
anxious about finding her way to the home at which she is 
expected,—how delightful it is to see so promptly one 
who stands ready to take care of her and to guide her! 
ile is Aer way to that home. I think that that is about 
what our Lord meant when Thomas was so troubled 
about the way to the house of ‘many mansions,’ to 
which the Lord had promised that he should one day 
come, 


‘How can we know the way?’ said Thomas ; 


and the Lord answered, As lam now 


trusting you, my friend, to guide me to your home, so 


‘I am the way.’ 


Thomas had only to trust his Lord to bring him to his 
home. He was Thomas's way, just as you are mine."’ 

1 had studied that text with the aid of commentators, 
I had read it in many chambers to saints just ready to 
depart from earth, I had preached from it, but I had 
never found nor used a more satisfactory illustration of 
it than that womanly mind and heart thus gave to me. 
She had fong walked with the Master in paths of earthly 
service, she had become familiar with his teaching, she 
had caught his habit of seeing in the most ordinary in- 
cidents object-lessons of spiritual instruction, she appre- 
ciated the poetry as well as the wisdom of his sayings, 
—wisdom deeper than aught but poetry can represent. 

I have always sympathized with Thomas. Sermons, 
books, poems, and personal experiences, have led me to 
many a spot where I have seen the gate open for some 
one to pass out of this visible world. I have looked in 
vain to see the way they go to the world of spirits. 
If I call, they answer not again, and none of them come 
back. 
hearts ached as they have stood at that gate swinging 
open into the infirite, and looked and listened ? 


Are Thomas and I peculiar? Have not many 


No other voice answers that longing save that of him 
whom Thomas loved so, in all his doubting, that he was 
willing to ‘‘die with him"’ : 16), and to whom 
Thomas's la3t recorded words were, ‘‘ My Lord and my 


God.” 
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‘How delightful it is’’ to hear Lis voice evermore 
saying to each of us, ‘‘ Trust me,”’ ‘‘I] am the way,’’ 
‘* Follow thou me’”’ ! 


Wooster, Ohio. 
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For Children at Home 


Christmas in a German 


Christian Home 
By the Rev. C. H. A. van der Smissen 
HRISTMAS is, in different countries, different 
classes of society, and different families, cele- 
brated in many different ways. Too often the real 
blessing of Christmas is lost because it is celebrated in 
a superficial manner. The gifts occupy the mind and 
heart of the parents and children so much that no 
thought of the real giver, and the love which caused the 
first Christmas, enters into the minds of either, though 
the love of one to the other may be shown and appre- 
ciated. 

Since the Christmas celebration in our home in Ger- 
many has always seemed to me an ideal one, and since 
many other homes have imitated it successfully, may I 
be permitted to describe Christmas in a German Christ- 
tian home? Such a celebration is not in every German 
Christian home, but similar ones are in many homes of 
the Fatherland, where earnest Christianity permeates the 
whole family life. 

The old parsonage in which we lived was built in 
1627, an old-fashioned Dutch house (our town being 
settled by Hollanders, who fled on account of persecu- 
tion), but it was a cosy home, since father and mother 
knew how to make it home-like and attractive to the 
children. 

Before Christmas, we two smallest children, a sister 
and myself, were watching anxiously for the express- 
man whether a Christmas tree would come ; for our dear 
father could ill afford to buy one from his small salary, 
but a friend generally sent a splendid tree out of his own 
forest. Coming from school, we would closely examine 
the surroundings of the front door to look for signs of 
straw in which the tree used to be packed. Generally 
we detected some signs, or papa forgot to leave the key 
in the door, and we could peep through the keyhole. I 
will not impute such practice to my model sister, but I 
was not too good to resort to it, to be sure that a Christ- 
mas tree make all that 


would Christmas 


I wished it 
to be. 

On the evening before Christmas, December 24, was 
always the time for our celebration. 

While our parents were busy in the large room, the 
grown-up sisters were busy with the hired girl to bake a 
special kind of fat-cakes with raisins, which were baked 
in every household of our—formerly Dutch—town, called 
‘* footyes,’* so that on Christmas Day all bakers had a 
holiday, for nothing was baked on account of the fat- 
cakes being eaten instead of bread. 

This kept us away from the door of the room in which 
our parents were preparing the tree and the table with 
presents, for, naturally, the odor of the cakes attracted a 
boy with a healthy appetite. Once in a while, the girls 
would even let the only brother help, or, at least, watch, 
with great interest and pleasure, the funny tumbling 
creatures in the fat-pot. 

After supper, the sisters and hired girl quickly cleared 
the table, and all stood or sat watching for every sound 
in the other room. Soon the light through the keyhole 
and the cracks of the door increased, and a little bell 
sounded. Our dear father stood at the door with the 
Bible in his hand. Singing Christmas songs, we entered. 
All stood around the Christmas tree ; sometimes, also, 
poor children of the neighborhood. Then our vener- 
able father read the Christmas story from Luke 2 : 1-14 
or 20, and offered a heartfelt prayer, thanking for the 
unspeakable love of God revealed to us in Christ Jesus 
his Son, thanking also for our love to each other, and 
asking for the true Christmas blessing for each of us, 
that we all might experience the love of God in our 
hearts, and reflect it in our lives. These prayers under 
the Christmas tree, as many others, have gone with me 
through life, and will not be forgotten as long as I live. 

After prayer, our father, in his lively, cheery way, 
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would catechize us a little on the Christmas story ing 
the meaning of Christmas. Our answers came quick 
and correct, for we were well versed in the Christmas 
story, and that we celebrate Christmas in remembrance 
of the birth of our Saviour we learned as soon as we could 
understand anything. But why have we this tree here ? 
Sometimes he used to let us give the answer, but he 
generally spoke a little more on the symbolism of the 
Chrismas-tree. While all other trees are dead and bare, 
here we have a green tree, full of life; so is our 
Lord Jesus Christ the tree of life. ‘*The Father 
has given the Son to have life in himself.’’ All men 
are like the dead and barren trees of winter, but, since 
God gave us his only begotten Son, we shall become, 
like him, living trees, through him who lives in us. 
And here we have the beautiful lights. 
Christmas candles on the tree ? 
light of the world. 


Why so many 
Because Christ is the 
Before Christ came there was spir- 
itual darkness, moral, and even intellectual, darkness. 
For us little ones he used to point to the other side of 
light, as giving life and joy. So is Christ the source of 
all life and joy. 

The decorations on the tree, which a dear old lady 
friend used to send for us, the apples, gilded nuts, etc., 
and the presents,—what is the meaning of those? The 
decorations are symbols of the beauty of Christ, whose 
life gives, not only life, but also joy and pleasure. We 
shall also give joy and pleasure to others, live for others, 
let our love be shown, not only by giving presents on 
Christmas, but by trying to please others in our daily 
life. 

Turning to the presents, he used to say, ‘‘Since God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
he will give us all in him. He shows his love to us by 
these gifts, which give us pleasure and enjoyment. God 
has given his love into our hearts, therefore we love you 
and try to show our love by these gifts, and, if you 
thank us for the same, do not forget to thank God, the 
real giver.’’ 

Now all turned to the presents, admired them, showed 
them one to another, and many a glad exclamation of 
joy or surprise escaped, and it was a very lively scene, 
though the presents were mostly of a useful character. 
Several more songs followed, the candles were extin- 
guished, so as to burn a little while on the second 
Christmas Day evening, when the apples, nuts, decora- 
tions, etc., were taken from the tree, and partly divided, 
partly saved for the next year. 

But this did not end our Christmas celebration. The 
home celebration was at an end, but now the outside 
celebration came. Several baskets and bundles were 
prepared by our dear parents and the sisters, and two or 
three were loaded with them to go to the quarters of the 
poor. 

Carefully we would creep along the houses, if possible 
peep into the window, noiselessly try to open the door, 
shove in the bundle of clothing, rice (which father re- 
ceived as a present from a sister), prunes, fat-cakes, 
other cakes, and anything that might help to make a 
glad Christmas. With the shout, ‘‘ Blessed Christmas 
to you !'' we would run into the darkness, but some- 
times happy voices would call after us: ‘* Thank you, 
minister's children! God bless you !’’ 
were not of our church, which had no poor. 


These poor 


Many years later, when I was preaching once in my 
father’s former church, an old lady came in the clothing 
my mother had left her when departing for America, 
and with tears entreated me to take a nice cake to my 
parents in America. ‘‘ Now my children are grown up, 
and earn; but oh! the two years after you left for 
America, how we missed our Christmas presents, and 
thought of you and your kindness! but no ‘ Blessed 
Christmas to you!’ cheered us any more.’’ Some nice 
tracts or little Christmas stories were always included in 
the bundles. 

Here in America I try to imitate our home custom. 
Our celebration is very much like that of my dear ven- 
erable father, who celebrates Christmas with the Lord 
Jesus, whom he saw with his breaking eyes, and called 
triumphantly with his dying breath, ‘‘ Yes, my Saviour !”’ 

May this little story of our Christmas at home be 
an incentive to other Christian parents to make Christ- 
mas a réal blessing to their children, that, when they 
have departed, their children may with tears and pray- 
ers of thanks and gratitude remember the blessing of 


‘Christmas at home,"’ or that at the evening of life, 


like my mother, eighty-five years old, they can rejoice 
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with the grandchildren that Christ is born, and teach the 
little ones to love the Saviour, who loves them so dearly. 


Summerfield, Ill. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Christmas Message to Teachers 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 





HAT message has Christmas for the great com- 
W pany of Sunday-school teachers for whom these 
words are written ? The day has its benediction for every 
one who does not reject it and thrust it away. Only the 
ear that is willingly closed can fail to hear the angels’ 
song that falls upon the silence of the night. Christmas 
has a message for all, yet not the same for all, nor for 
any two ; each life receives its own. For the sorrowing, 
it brings a blessing of comfort ; for the discouraged, a 
word of brave cheer; for those waiking in darkness, 
light ; for the tempted and struggling, the assurance of 
divine sympathy and help. 

What special message does the day bring to the 
teachers of the children ? May we not say that it comes 
with its gentle whispers of the divine pleasure and ap- 
proval? We know that among all this world’s workers 
none are dearer to God than those who are engaged in 
doing good to the children. Jesus himself showed a 
most affectionate personal interest in little children. He 
assures us, too, that they have a peculiar place in the 
thought and care of our Father. He said that the chil- 
dren's angels are admitted always to God's presence. 
This would seem to mean that the angels assigned to 
this particular ministry are the most honored of all the 
angels, and that anything touching the interests of a 
child always has precedence with God. If this is true 
of the children’s angels, it must be true also of those 
who teach the children, especially of those who teach 
them the things of God and of eternal life. 

There is a beautiful story in the Talmud which illus- 
trates the dearness to God of those who teach the chil- 
dren. There had been a long season of drought in 


. . 
Palestine,—so runs the story,—and the heads of the 


Jewish people met to pray for rain. The priests, the 
men who were thought to have surest access to God, 
prayed, but no answer came. The Pharisees, who 
claimed peculiar holiness, made their long prayers, but 
still no rain fell. The scribes and the rabbis, those who 
knew the law, prayed, but the drought continued un- 
broken. At length there came a plain, simple-hearted 
man, unknown to priest, Pharisee, and scribe, and this 
man offered his prayer that Jehovah would have pity 
upon his people, and would send rain to relieve their 
sore distress. Immediately the clouds began to gather, 
spreading abroad until the whole face of the heavens 
The 
priests, the Pharisees, the scribes, and all the holy men, 
were astonished that an unknown and obscure man had 
uch power with God after their own pleadings had 
failed. They asked him, ‘‘ What art thou, that thy 
prayers were heard when our supplications had been re- 
jected ?"’ 


was black, and soon there was abundance of rain. 


The man's answer was, ‘‘I am .a teacher of 
little children."’ 

The beautiful legend enshrines a most comforting 
truth,—that teachers of the children hold a high rank 
with God. Like the children’s angels, they are admitted 
nearest to God, and have greatest power with him. 
Christmas brings, therefore, to these faithful helpers, a 
message of special love from God, and an assurance of 
divine pleasure in them and in their sacred work. 

May we not say that another part of the message of 
Christmas to Sunday-school teachers is a call to still 
holicr life and more devout service? It was the coming 
of divine love into the world that made the first Christ- 
mas. We have no true Christmas any year unless there 
is a fresh coming of that same love into our heart. Our 
whole life should be lifted to a higher spiritual plane 
on the Christmas tides. We should be holier all the 
new year, with sweeter spirit, gentler speech, deeper 
peace, because Christ has been born anew in our heart. 

If the work of teachers is so sacred, so dear to God, 
those who are engaged in it should keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world. 
goes, 


it cleanses. Its breath is the atmosphere of 
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heaven, and the life that is open to it is made purer. 
Christmas thoughts are all of the love of God incarnate, 
and that means holiness, truth, and righteousness incar- 
nate. We should be purer after having our mind and 
heart filled with the thoughts of God's wonderful love 
which the day brings. 

Christmas means not love only, but love-serving, giv- 
We 
sometimes forget this deeper meaning of the day as we 
enjoy its festivities. Really it means God so loving the 


ing itself, sacrificing all for the saving of the world. 


world that he gave his only begotten Son. 
measure catch the spirit of the day, we shall receive a 
new baptism of this same love. We repeat the incar- 


If we in any 


nation in our own life only in the measure in which 
we become imbued with the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. 

So Christmas calls teachers of children to a new ser- 
vice. However faithfully they have taught heretofore, 
they should teach yet more faithfully from this day for- 
ward, Then the teaching is not all; it is the love back 
of the teaching that gives it efficacy. It is the spirit of a 
life that counts, and the only spirit that gives power is 
love that will serve unto the uttermost. It is not easy to 
be a good teacher of children. It requires almost infi- 
nite patience. Self must be forgotten, lost, buried out 
There 
ready to make. 


of sight. is no sacrifice teachers must not be 
There is too much dilettante teaching. 
In some places, it is a sort of religious fashion to take a 
class in a mission school. God have pity upon the 
children who fall into the hands of such teachers ! 
Those only are fit for the sacred work, so near and so 
dear to God, who have the love of Christ in their hearts, 
and are ready to pour out their life as he poured out his 
precious life to win and save the lost. 

These are suggestions of the message which Christmas 
brings to Sunday-school teachers. Assuring thein of 
God's favor upon their sacred work, it calls them to a 
new holiness of life, and to renewed devotion and 
service. 

Philadelphia. 
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Importance of Pre-Views 
By Mary D. Schaeffer 


MPORTANT and profitable as the quarterly review of 
the Sunday-school lessons is considered by many 
Sunday-school workers, it must be admitted that there 
are a great number of equally earnest and efficient work- 
ers, as well as the majority of Sunday-school scholars, 
who think them wearisome and profitless. 

In many schools, pastors, superintendents, and teach- 
ers make careful preparation, vary their methods, and 
do their best to make the review lesson attractive and 
interesting, only to hear, ‘‘ I'll not be here next week ; it's 


“Tm 
or perhaps the list- 


review Sunday,’’ ‘‘I don’t like review Sunday,’ 


so tired of these quarterly reviews,’’ 
less attitude or unrestrained yawn of a child speaks 
louder than words of weariness and lack of interest. 
Among the objections set forth by those who do not 
favor the reviews are: 1. The irregular attendance of 
scholars interferes with connected lesson study. 


‘ 
Many of the most regular attendants do not prepare the 
weekly lessons well enough, or at all, to permit of a 
% 


cover too long a period of time and too much important 


satisfactory quarterly review. The lessons usually 
material to be compassed in an interesting style in from 
thirty to sixty minutes, 4. 
in age and intelligence to make it possible for a general 


The scholars vary too much 


review in an ungraded school to hold their attention. 

But, while opinions differ greatly as to the advisability 
and profitableness of quarterly reviews of the International 
Sunday-school Lessons, up to this time there has been 
but little, if any, adverse opinion on quarterly pre-views. 
This may be owing to the fact that the pre-view has 
not yet been given due prominence by Sunday-school 
workers. 

It is not as common as it should be for a Sunday- 
school superintendent or teacher to devote ten or fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of each quarter to a pre-view of 
the quarter's lessons. This, however, is not owing to 
any question of their value as much as to the fact that it 
has not occurred to them, or because they are not pre- 
pared to undertake it. 


To have such a grasp on the lesson situation that one 


Wherever the love of God* may teach intelligently and forcefully, teachers need the 


information that can be gotten from these pre-view out- 
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looks. It is a method, too, that invites study on the 
part of scholars, as it shows them just enough of the 
road to be traveled in the quarter to interest them in 
recognizing the way-marks found in the weekly lessons. 

Without such a pre-view, the lessons of the fourth 
quarter for 1899 look like so many isolated Scripture 
passages, in no way connected with the previous quar- 
ter’s lessons, or with each other. How much more rea- 
sonable and interesting these selections become when 
looked at from the chronological standpoint which a 
pre-view gives. 

Pre-views require as much, if not more, study than 
reviews. The results are as good, and, some think, even 
better. They ought to have a favorable influence on the 
reviews. They deserve to have a fair test in the teach- 
ers'-meeting and the Sunday-school classes as we enter 
upon the next year’s important series of lessons, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
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What a Written Review Showed 


By Fredrica L. Ballard 
O* 


or over tried a written examination of the lessons studied 
during the quarter. 


March 26, which was a Review Sunday, the 
teacher of a class of four girls of twelve years old 


The lessons were talked over in the 
class in order, and one question from each lesson was 
dictated, to which the girls wrote the answer on paper 
brought by the teacher. The questions were made pur- 
posely very simple, as the plan was a new one in the class, 
and it was very necessary not to discourage the scholars 
at the beginning. One or two were very unused to 
writing at any time, to all a written examination seemed 
formidable, yet in the end all did well. The teacher 
was encouraged by the result. The questions used were 


as follows : 


1. Who is called the Light and the Word ? 

2. What did Jesus say to the two disciples who first followed 
him? Tell how they brought others to Jesus. 
3. What was Jesus’ first miracle ? 

4. Write the of the Golden 
loved the world.*’ 

5. What did Jesus mean by the “ water of life’ ? 

6. Tell the way in which Jesus healed the nobleman’s son. 


whole Text beginning ‘‘ God so 


7. What reason did Jesus give for his good works ? 

8. What food did Jesus have with which to feed the five thou- 
sand ? 

g. Why did some people become Jesus’ enemies? Why did 
others become his friends? 


10. Why does every one who does wrong become the servant 


of sin ? 

11, Why could Jesus heal a blind man ? 

12. In what is Jesus like a shepherd? In what are we like 
sheep ? 


13. What is to-day’s (March 26) Golden Text? 


One paper showed twelve correct answers and cone 
The 


remaining two had more than half of the answers writ- 


partially right. Another had two slight errors. 
ten correctly, and one of these girls had been absent a 
number of Sundays. 

One little girl wrote, ‘‘God so loved the world that 
he gave 7¢ to his only begotten Son,"’ etc. The little 
inserted word threw new force into the text. 

One girl answered the fifth verse by writing, ‘‘ Jesus 
meant by the ‘water of life’ that he could give spir- 
itual teaching.’’ 

The ninth question was quaintly answered thus: 
‘« Jesus had enemies because he told them of their sin. 
Jesus had friends because he told them of God."’ 

There was a certain comprehension of facts behind 
that answer. P 

The twelfth question was answered in several ways. 
One was rather oddly expressed : ‘‘ Jesus is like a shep- 
herd because he led the flock. 
cause we follow the leader.’ 


We are like sheep be- 


Another answer to this 


question was: ‘‘ Jesus is like a shepherd because he 
cares for and watches over us. We are like sheep be- 


cause we follow Jesus."" In none of the answers 


was 
the fact of our special need of his care fully brought out, 
but that was easily emphasized by the teacher in con- 
nection with the written answers, 
For one Sunday, at least, the plan seemed a good 


one, giving interest to the review, and helping the 
teacher to get definite measure of the class knowledge 
on some subjects. For the next review the scholars are 
planning questions for the teacher, to be answered by 
her in writing. 


Philadelphia. 


The result is awaited with interest. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1899 


October 1.—Joy in God's House 

. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews 
October 15.—Esther Pleading for her People 

. October 22.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem 
October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance 

. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer 

. November 12.—Rebuilding the Walis of Jerusalem 
. Novemoer 19.—Public Reading of the Scriptures . . . 
. November 26.—Woes of Intemperance 
20. December 3.—Keeping the Sabbath 

-1. December 10.— Lessons in Giving 

12, December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing . 


Esth. 8: 3-8, 15-17 

Ezra 8: 21-32 
Psa. 85 and 126 

Neh. 1 : 1-12 
. Neh. 4: 7-18 
. Neh. 8: 1-12 
Prov. 23: 29-35 
Neh. 13: 15-22 
Mal. 1: 6-11 and 3: 8-12 


ew Ouvsuwer 
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13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold . . 


34. December 31.— Review. 


Mal. 3: 13 t0 4:6 
. . Isalah 9 : 2-7 
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Lesson 13, December 24, 1899 


Christ’s Coming Foretold 


Isaiah g : 2-7 


Read Isa. 11 : I-10. 


Memory verses : 6, 7 


GOLDEN TExT: Unto you is born this day tn the city of 


David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2 


COMMON VERSION 


2 The peopie that walked in 
darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light 
shined. 

3 Thou hast multiplied the na- 
tion, avd not increased the joy: 
they joy before thee according to 
the joy in harvest, avd as mea re- 
joice when they divide the spoil. 

4 For thou hast broken the 
yoke of his burden, and the 
staff of his shoulder, the rod of 
his oppressor, as in the day of 
Midian. 

5 For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood ; 
but ¢Ais shall be with burning 
and fuel of fire. 

6 For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his 
shoulder : and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
‘The mighty God, The everlast- 
ing Father, ‘The Prince of 
Peace, 

7 Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall 
ée no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, 
to order it, and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even for ever. 
‘Lhe zeal of the LORD of hosts 
will perform this. 


: If. 
REVISED VERSION 


2 The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwelt in the 
land of the ! shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light 
shined. ‘Thou hast maulti- 
plied the nation, ?thou hast 
increased their joy: they joy 
before thee according to the 
joy in harvest, as men rejoice 
when they divide the spoil. 
For the yoke of his burden, 
and the staff of his shoulder, 
the rod of his oppressor, 
thou. hast broken as in the 
day of Midian. For %all the 
armour of the armed man in 
the tumult, and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall even 
be for burning, for fuel of 
fire. For unto usa child is 
born, unto us a son is given ; 
and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder : and his 
name shall be called * Won- 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, 5 Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government 
and of peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his king- 
dom, to establish it, and to 
uphold it with judgement 
and with righteousness from 
henceforth even for ever. 
The zeal of the LORD of 
‘hosts shall perform this. 


1Or, deep darkness * Another reading is, thou didst mot increase 
the joy. * Or, every boot of the booted warrior *Or, Wonderful coun 
sellor © Heb. Father of Eternity. 

‘bbe American Revisers would in verse 5 omit ‘ even.” 
Lorp" in verse 7 they would substitute * Jehovab.”’ 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


God's Love, God's Gift, God's Purpose 

Sun,.— Christ's Coming Foretold (/sa. 9: 2-7). 
(2-5). When he came (2-5). 

Luke 2; Phil. 2). 21, 

3:17; John 3: 16). Concerning his throne and kingdom (7). 

The King and his Kingdom \/sa. 11: 1-10). 

line (1; Matt. 1). His supreme endowment (2, 3). 
righteous reign (4, 5). 

The Blessings of his 
eousness and judgment (1). 


Before he came 
How he was to come (6; 
His titles and his name (6; Matt. 1 


His royal 
His 

His peaceful reign (6-10). 
Kingdom (/sa. 32 : 1-20). Right- 
Protection and security (2, 3). 
Knowledge and truth (4-6). Previous desolation (7-14). 
Future restoration (15-20). 

Solomon a Type of Christ (Psa. 72 
reign (1-4). 
universal and glorious reign (8-19). 
Thurs.— Zhe Aing's First Advent (/sa 

Matt. 2: 1-17; Matt. 17: 1-9). 
1). His blessed service (2-4). 


Wed. 1-19) 


A perpetual and prosperous reign (5-7). A 


A peaceful 


42: 1-7; Luke 2: 
As God's servant (Isa. 42 


I-20; 


His wondrous works (5-7). 


His earthly disguise (Luke 2: 1-10; Phil. 2). His heavenly 


glory (Matt. 17 : 1-9). 
-His Suffering and Rejection (Tsa. §3: The humila- 


tion (1, 2) 


I-12). 
Despised and rejected (3). 
His triumph foretold (10-12). 


The suffering 
Saviour (4-9). 
—The King's Second Advent (1 Thess. 4: 13-18 ; 1 Cor. 15: 
with bis own (1 Thess. 4: 13). The 
The order of 
With them and with him 


5?-57). For and 
mystery and the victory (1 Cor. 15: 51-57). 
procedure (1 Thess. 4 : 15-17). 
(«t Thess. 4: 17, 18) 

Sun.— Zhe Day of the Lord (2 Thess. 2: 1-17). Be not troubled 
or deceived (1-3). Tue man of sin, revealed and slain 
(3-10). The delusion of unbelievers (11, 12). The 
security of believers (13-17). 

Chicago, 111. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—The lesson is a section of 
prophecy occurring in a context in which the As- 
syrian is spoken of as being in the land, and as threat- 
ening Jerusalem (Isa. 7 : 17-20; 8:7; 10: 5-34; 11: 
11-16). This naturally turns the mind to the invasion 
by Sennacherib. Probably a majority of writers refer it 
to that time. But in this same context Ephraim figures 
as being still a political power (11 : 13; 9 : 8-12, 21), 
though one-+that has suffered great reverses (10 : 9-11). 
Hence we must look for a time earlier than Sennacher- 
ib’s invasion, for Samaria had been wiped out politically 
seventeen years before that event. We find, however, 
that, in B.C. 720, Sebek, king of Egypt (the So of 
2 Kings 17 : 4), was in alliance with Hanun, king of 
Gaza, and with Hamath, Arpad, Damascus, Samaria, 
and other powers, against Sargon, king of Assyria 
(Schrader on 2 Kings 18 : 34). Sargon defeated Sebek 
at Raphia, captured Hanun, and operated in detail 
against the other allies. According to the biblical data, 
the three years of the final siege of Samaria began at 
this time (2 Kings 17 : 5 ; 18:9, 10). In these opera- 
tions the Assyrian armies were for a long time within 
two days’ march of Jerusalem. The allusions in Isaiah 
chapters 7 to 12 are more naturally to be referred to 
these events than to those of the invasion of Sennacherib 
(Isa. 10 : 8, 9). 
TimME. —On the basis above given, B.C. 720. 
PLACE.—The country of Judah. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. —None. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN this prophecy was first delivered, it was called 
forth by a crisis in the history of Judah, which 
Isaiah was intensely anxious to avert. Ahaz was alarmed 
by an alliance between Damascus and Samaria to crush 
him, and had taken the fatal step of calling in the aid of 
Assyria against them for his relief. That awful power, 
then omnipotent in Western Asia, had at once shown its 
eagerness to add Palestine, and, of course, Syria, to its 
empire, by a fierce campaign some years before this ora- 
tion of Isaiah was delivered, crushing ruthlessly both 
Damascus and Samaria (Isa. 8 : 4), impaling the leaders, 
and beheading the dreaded king of Damascus. 

Yet Israel suffered terribly from these wars (2 Kings 
15 :29; 17: 5, 6), the great king having carried off to 
captivity the tribes beyond Jordan, and afterwards from 
Naphtali, the west side of the lake of Galilee, and from 
the green hills of upper Galilee, and from Zebulon, be- 
tween Naphtali and Phenicia, on the sea-coast. Judah 
had itself suffered terribly from the inroads of Syria and 
Samaria, multitudes having been carried off, and the popu- 
lation driven from their homes (8: 21). Unspeakable 
misery had filled their hearts with despair and bitterness. 
The Assyrian army, which had for a time occupied 
Judea, though an ally, had been a fearful visitation 
(8 : 7). 

No help having come from their own God, the people 
had turned to necromancers and wizards te seek light 
All 
If they go back to God, they 
will find that he will more than deliver them from their 
distress. 


from the ghosts of the dead and from magic spells. 
this Isaiah seeks to stop. 


It will not be with them as it had been with 
their brethren in the north and across the Jordan. 
The remnant spared in Judah would see a great light 
after dwelling as if in darkness. 
the nation 


God would multiply 
once more. Even they whose joy he had 
eclipsed would rejoice as the reapers do at a harvest 
home, and as the warrior when he divides the spoil. 
The great heavenly leader to rise to them as a divine 
and irresistible power would break the grievous oppres- 
sion of their foes, and snap in two the cruel stick of the 
slave-driver, by which their shoulders had so often been 
galled by blows. It would be a repetition of the triumph 
of Gideon over Midian, the great victory of their fore- 
fathers, few against many. 

Utter awaited their enemies, for even 
every war-boot of the trampling, shouting host, and the 
war-cloak rolled in their blood, would be burned in fiery 


destruction 


Vol. 41, tlo. 49 | 


heaps. No wonder! for unto us, says the prophet, , 
Child will be burn, unto us a son given, and the gover, 
ment will be upon his shoulder, and his name wil] be 
called the Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace! Such a Mes. 
siah would raise them to unspeakable prosperity. There 
would be no limit to the expansion of his empire, and of 
its peaceful prosperity, sitting, as he would, on the throne 
of David, and over his kingdom, to establish and uphold 
it, by justice and righteousness, for ever and ever. The 
zeal of Jehovah Sabaoth would perform this. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Christ’s Coming Predicted 


‘A LL the sacrifices and burnt-offerings of all the world 

in all ages pointed to the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God slain before the foundation of the world. Univer. 
sal human instinct felt that atonement for sin was re- 
quired. The whole race yearned for some way of 
approach to God, some day’s-man and advocate be. 
tween sinning man and a holy God. 

By reason of God's dwelling among the Jews, and 
giving them the divine oracles, the expectation and 
assurance of the coming of such a day’s-man was much 
more clear than among other peoples. In literal fulfil- 
ment of many prophecies, he came, lived, and died in 
accordance with them. 

What kind of a Saviour was promised to the weary 
world ? 

1. One who should bring light (v. 2). He was the 
light of the world, and has been ever since. All his 
followers face the morning. All the past is in the 
shadow, all the future toward the light that groweth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

2. He increased the joy of a multiplied nation (v. 3) 
The angels of Bethlehem set the keynote, and that song 
has never died away. Even when lips are silent, the 
heart bubbles over with joy. 

3. He makes his people triumph (vs. 4, 5). 
are emancipated. 


Slaves 
The rod of oppression is broken. 
The rack 
and the thumbscrew are mere curiosities of past sav- 
agery. 

4. His government surpasses our expectation (v. 6) 
His name shall be called Wonderful. This is not sur- 
prising, since he who comes is the mighty God. 

5. He has sufficient wisdom, power, and favor toward 
men to be a Prince of Peace. No man who knows him 
makes war against him, every one who loves him fights 
for him. 

6. This kingdom of justice is to last henceforth, even 
forever (v. 7). This Prince and Saviour is declared 
again and again to be fur us (v. 6). What a blessed 
joy that every attribute of greatness, goodness, power, 
light, life, and joy centers in our King! He who be- 
longs to this kingdom has every law of the universe to 
help him. 
fails. 
song. 


Christian legislation everywhere prevails. 


His plans are the plans of him who never 
The jubilance of success fills all his toil with 
His personal relations to the king are close and 
precious. _ Loving John, who knew him intimately for 
years in this predicted manifestation, and who saw him 
in unbearable splendor aficrward, said, with great long- 
ing, in regard to another coming, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus."’ 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE peopie that walked in darkness have seen a 

great light (v. 2). Says Professor Max Miiller : 
‘* Let us examine the prayers, the worship, the theology, 
even, of the most highly civilized races,—the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Hindoos, the Persians,—and we shall 
then understand more thoroughly what blessings are 
vouchsafed to us in being allowed to breathe from the 
first breath of life the pure air of a land of Christian 
light and knowledge. No one who has not examined 
patiently and honestly the other religions of the world 


can know what Christianity really is, or can join with 
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such truth and sincerity in the words of Paul, ‘1 am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ." ’’ 

For the yoke of his burden . . . thou hast broken 
(v. 4). One amid the wildness of his youth cherished 
a passion for books. In middle age he determined to 
begin a virtuous life. But he would have nothing to do 
with the Bible, and devoted years to the study of the 
sages. But he could not get rid of the yoke of the 
burden of his bad past and of his accusing conscience. 
At last he turned to the New Testament, and there 
found the breaking of the yoke of his sad burden. This 
is what he said : ‘‘I was like a sick man afflicted with a 
specific disease, but the physicians I consulted, so far 
from curing me, did not understand my disease, or even 
admit its existence. My chief concern was with the fact 
of past sin, but my chosen teachers had not a word to 
say about that. They entertained me with many true 
and beautiful sayings about virtue, but never told me 
how I was to be delivered from the guilt and power of 
vice, and made virtuous. ‘They told me how a good 
man might make himself better, but not how a bad man 
might be made good."' Christ only can tell that. He 
only can break the yoke of the burden of an evil past. 
Come to him ; let him do it for you. . 

For unto us a child is born (v. 6). The only religion 
which puts at its basis a little child is Christianity. It is 
the birth of a babe the Christmas time celebrates, And 
so Christianity peculiarly consecrates and ennobles child- 
hood. It begins its ministries about the cradle. I saw 
a lot of Chinese last night.. With them it is no crime to 
slay or to sell for the worst purposes a little child. But 
what defense has not the hands of the child Jesus set about 
the cradle! And when you minister to a little child 
you minister to him who came a child, and who at the 
last shall say, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me."’ 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder. 
Who has not felt his own weakness in the government 
of himself? But a poor, despised, outbreaking sinner 
said: ‘‘So I come away without a ha'’penny in my 
pocket, nor a crust o’ bread in my stomach ; but never 
mind, sir. I'd rather starve right out than go back to 
them old way.’" And against hunger, the pressure of 
bad habits, the sneers and blandishments of bad com- 
panions, he did stand out triumphantly. How? Hg 
had given himself to Christ, and Christ had taken upon 
his own shoulder the government of the poor fellow. 
And the marvel came and remained through the strength 
of Christ. 
yourself. 


You will miserably fail if you try to govern 
Sin has wrought a teo great and sad weakness 
in your will. But if you surrender to Christ, and put 
the government of yourself upon his shoulder, you will 
magnificently succeed. 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, etc. Do 
not these names of Christ appeal to you? As you read 
them over, and let their music penetrate your spirit, can 
you help saying to yourself, «* A Christ wreathed with such 
names, and possessing the sweet sympathy and various 
power the names indicate, is certainly the Christ I need ?"' 
Let him be your Christ, then, by a personal appropria- 
tion. As he has given himself for you, give yourself to 
him. 


Lh tladelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 2, 3.—In a series of graphic expressions a 
people is pictured as under the influence of an 
intense and wonderful joy.— That walked in darkness: 
The situation of Jacob has just been pictured as one of 
rayless despair from every other point of view than that 
of the divine promise. Now comes the contrasting pic- 
ture.—A great light: Not a glimmering or a twilight, 
but full daylight. The second half of the verse repeats 
this idea, thus making it vivid. — 7ou : The person ad- 
dressed is God. — Hast multiplied the nation : What was 
said in the preceding verse in terms of light is in this 
verse repeated in terms of prosperity and joy.— 7o it 
thou hast magnified the joy : The expression for ‘*to it"’ 
has the same sound in the Hebrew as the word for 
‘not.’ The Old Version follows one of these meanings, 
and the Revised Version the other. The latter is clearly 
ae meaning required by the context.— According to the 
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joy in the harvest: The prophet does not think of the 
joy as quiet and self-contained, but as outbreaking, like 
that which the husbandmen of the East express in their 
harvest festivals, or like that of warriors when they have 
come back victorious and divide the spoil. 

Verse 4.—For: This blaze of light, this outbursting 
joymust have a reason, and this verse gives the reason. 
— The yoke of his burden: \srael has been compelled to 
wear a yoke, like a beast, and to drag heavy burdens. — 
The staff of his shoulder ; He has been beaten, to com- 
pel him to drag his burden. — 7he rod of his oppressor: 
It has been exasperating to see the scepter in the hand 
that was loading and beating him.— 7hou hast broken: 
This, then, is the cause of his joy,—that the yoke and 
the whip and the scepter have been broken, —broken by 
his covenant-keeping God.—As in the day of Midian: 
The overthrow of Midian (Judg. 7 : 19-25; 8: 10-21) 
was especially complete and dreadful, as compared with 
other instances in which Jehovah overthrew in battle the 
enemies of his peeple. It was for this reason a particu- 
larly fit instance for the prophet to cite. He cites it 
again in Isaiah 10 : 26, and it is similarly cited in Psalm 
83: 9-11. 

Verse 5.—/ or: Ayain we have the causal conjunction, 
It introduces additional specifications concerning the 
yoke-breaking that accounts for the wonderful joy.— 
Every boot of the booted warrior: This translation, 
given in the margin of the Revised Version, indicates 
the common guess of scholars as to the meaning of this 
pair of words, each used only in this verse.— IVith con- 
fused noise: Revised Version, ‘‘in the tumult."’ The 
Hebrew word is the ordinary noun for ‘ earthquake."' 
Perhaps the prophet's idea may be thus expressed : ‘‘ All 
the marching-boots of the men whose marching causes 
the earth te quake.’ The Revised Version is not far 
wrong when it regards the expression as standing for the 
entire equipment of a soldier, and renders, ‘‘all the 
armor of the armed man.’’—/For burning : Not “with 
burning,”’ as in the Old Version. Obscure as are the 
separate phrases, the whole meaning is clear, Jchovah 
will not merely break the yoke of the oppressing enemy, 
but will bring about a condition of things in which war is 
superfluous, and military equipments and battle-stained 
garments will be alike committed to the fire. 

Verses 6, 7.—/vr: Once more the causal conjunc- 
tion. It introduces a statement of fact which accounts 
for the yoke-breaking, which accounts for the wonderful 
joy. The central doctrine of religion, in the mind of 
this prophet and of his inner circle of disciples, was that 
Jehovah had made to Abraham and to David a promise 
that was eternally binding, and therefore binding from 
generation to generation. To the prophet this promise 
is the fact which makes him sure of the national bless- 
ings which account for the joy of which he has been 
speaking. —A child has been born to us: Every birth of 
an Israelitish child, and particularly every birth in the 
line of David, was an event under the promise. Exclu- 
sively through such births the promise must perpetuate 
itself. The births of children were the connected links 
A birth of a 
child is the generic process, to be many million times 


in the lengthening chain of the fulfilment. 


repeated, whereby God will accomplish the thing he has 
promised to Abraham and to David. 


that the prophet foresaw by inspiration the birth of Je- 


It is supposable 
sus of Nazareth. Or, it is supposable that his words 
were primarily spoken in celebration of the birth of 
some prince in the royal family at Jerusalem. Or, sup- 
posably, he has in mind an ideal ‘‘child."’ In any 
case, he thinks of the birth as a part of the fulfilment of 
the divine pledge that David's house shall reign eter- 
nally, and as an earnest that the pledge will be fully 
kept.— 7he government: The word is used only here. 
Its derivation would indicate the functions of a general- 
in-chief, or, perhaps, a dictator. —Shall be... shall be 
called; Better the present tense, though. of course, the 
reference is, at least in part, to future events. — I onder- 
Jul, Counsellor: Probably, ‘‘a wonder of a counsellor,’’ 
that is, ‘‘ Wonderful counsellor,’ as in the margin of 
The appellations that follow are 
so exalted as to denote an extraordinary being. 


the Revised Version. 
Perhaps 
the prophet had in mind an ideal prince of the house of 
David. The appellations exactly fit the person of Jesus 
as depicted in the New Testament. —J/rince of Peace 


. and of peace ; Throughout the lesson the cessation 
of war is emphasized as included in the mission of the 
promised ‘‘ child.’’"— 7he throne of David: This ex- 


pression identifies the ‘‘child’’ here spoken of with the 
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promised ‘‘seed*’ of David (2 Sam. 7).—Ae end... 
Jrom henceforth even forever: The eternally operative 
character of the promise to David is emphasized here. 
as in the original account of it (2 Sam. 7).— Zhe zeal of 
the Lord: All this depends on Jehovah, and not on 
men. Here is the element which constitutes the prom- 
ise a sufficient ground for the boundless joy which the 
prophet has described. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Kingdom and the King 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE arrangement of subjects in this great prophecy 

is very striking. A brilliant picture of the nation’s 
happy condition, painted in the sunniest colors and with 
poetic beauty, rouses expectation and prepares for the 
explanation of all the light, joy, emancipation, and un- 
broken peace,—the birth of the King. We are first 
shown the wondrous effects, and then carried, as it 
were, behind the scenes, and shown the still more won- 
drous cause. It is not merely artistic or literary skill 
that casts the prophecy into the shape of that climax, 
We have, then, two main points to study,—the vision of 
the kingdom and the portrait of the King. 

1. The blessed state of the kingdom is set forth in Jan- 
guage adapted to the historical conditions of the reign of 
Ahaz, but its substance needs little modification in order 
to become a lofty description of the essential blessings 
brought to mankind by the mission of Jesus. Four great 
words sum up the elements of the vision,—light, joy, 
deliverance, peace. They all bore directly on the 
prophet’s times and the nation’s needs ; they proclaim 
the gifts which darkened, saddened, captived, troubled 
hearts can find only in the kingdom of Christ. Dark- 
ness is the symbol of ignorance, of sorrow, and of im- 
purity, and in the thick folds of that threefold night we 
grope, but for Him who is the light of the world. Rooms 
into which the sun never shines are still lighted by his 
beams, and to-day the men who reject Chiist owe to him 
the better part of the thoughts and moral principles in 
the name of which they turn from him. Strike out of the 
mental and moral furniture of this century what has 
come directly or indirectly from Jesus, and little will be 
left to guide or gladden life 


‘True, men have ‘the 


candle of the Lord"’ within, but that light that is in 


us may ‘* become darkness,’’ and that darkness is great 


Isaiah's words receive their best interpretation in Christ's 


own saying: ‘* He that followeth me shall not walk in 


darkness, but shall have the light of life."' 

Tie joy which is next promised is originally connected 
with the promise that the nation, which the prophet had 
seen dwindled to a remnant, should expand into tium- 


bers and strength. As it grew, its joy would in- 


crease. And the exuberance of its gladness is suggested 


by the two metaphors of the joy of the harvest and that 


of victors dividing the spoil, while the sanctity of 


that joy is implied in its being ‘‘ before thec."' The 
Christian life is intended to be glad. Joy is a Christian 


duty. True, the Christian standpoint and course bring 
with them sorrows of their own, but they ought to ensure 
joys deep and lasting. ‘True, our experience here is, 
on the whole, that of the sowers rather than of the 
reapers, and that of the combatants rather than that of 
the victors. But still we do reap the blessed fruit of 
what Jesus has sown by his agony and death, and some 
of ‘‘the spoil'’ is divided even while in the battle. 
Wherefore the Commander-in-chief has said that his joy 
be full. 
not to have our gladness turn to bitterness, we must take 


heed that it shall be «: before thee,"’ 


will remain in us, and our joy 


Only, if we are 


and such as is not 


unbefitting the presence-chamber of the King. Where- 


fore one of the generals under the Commander has said, 
‘* Rejoice in the Lord always."’ 
The deepest reason for the joy is the breaking of the 


yoke of slavery. ‘‘Burden’’ and ‘‘oppressor’’ are 


both words used in the narrative of the Egyptian bond- 


age, the latter being there rendered ‘‘ taskmaster."’ 
While Egypt furnishes the type of slavery, Gideon’ s vic- 
tories supply that of deliverance, when he and his little 


band burst in on the Midianite camp with the shout, 
‘* The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,"’ and scattered 
them like chaff. So complete, so obviously a divine act, 
will the deliverance be. And is not the very heart of 


Christ’ s work our emancipation from the harsh domination 
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of sin by that cross which is to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness, but to them who 
believe wisdom and power? The barley-meal cake has 
indeed overthrown the tents of the oppressor. If the 
Son makes us free, we shall be free indeed. 

So complete will the victory be that the armor (or, 
according to another rendering, the military boots) of 
the defeated army, and the soldiers’ cloaks, soaked in 
the blood of the wounded, shall be piled on the field in 
a great bonfire. The battle has been decisive, and 
there will be no more fighting. 
lies yet unfulfilled. 
stroyed,"’ 


That prediction, alas ! 
Our foe is ‘‘ cast down, but not de- 
But the victory has been won in effect, and 
what remains is, a3 it were, an affair of outposts and of 
following up the results of the conquest. That pile of 
broken weapons and _ blood-stained garments will be 
gathered and consumed on the ficld one day. We are 
conqucrors now, though we still have to fight the good 
fight. 

2. But where is he who can win such triumph and 
found such a kingdom? No word has yet been spoken 
by Isaiah to disclose him, But now, after this magnifi- 
cent picture of the blessings of his kingdom, he, as it 
were, flings open the gates of the throne-room, and calls 
aloud ‘‘ The King !"’ 

We should read the prophecy in the light of its fulfil- 
ment, and brine the Gospels td interpret Isaiah, For, 
if we believe in prophecy as inbreathed by God, we 
shall not take the prophet's conceptions of his own 
words as exhausting their meaning. In this instance, 
Isaiah had not the full perception of the meaning of the 
names which he gave to the Messianic King, for the 
truth of the Incarnation was not revealed then. But we 
can see it shining through his words, and we shall not 
do them justice unless we do sec it. 

Is it not noteworthy that such emphasis should be 
laid on the King’s being born? Surely that might have 
been taken for granted. But the miracle of the Incar- 
nation is wrapped up in the triumphant burst, ‘‘ Unto us 
a child is born.'* Noteworthy, too, is the immediate 
passage to the thought of the government being on the 
infant's shoulder, But the central radiance of the 
prophecy shines in that constellation of four great stars, 
each of which is double,—the fourfold composit name 
of the King. Isaiah had in a previous prophecy named 
him ©“ linmanuel,’'’ and these names do but draw out 
into separate conceptions the glories that were folded in 
that one. Probably the first two (as they stand in our 
versions) are best taken as one, for the symmetry of the 
Then « Wonderful Counsel- 
lor'' declares Messiah's possession of the divine attri- 


whole is thus preserved, 


bute of wisdom, all which is used for the guidance and 
enlightenment of his subjects. We, in our ignorance 
and perplexed paths, need a miracle of counsel to direct 
us, and we have it in Him who is ‘the wisdom of 
God,”’ 

It is impossible to think of the second name, ‘* Mighty 
God,"’ as given to a man. Remembering the jealous 
monotheism of the Old Testament, of which Isaiah was 
an ardent upholder, it is startling to hear him utter such 
words. Whatever idea he may have connected with 
them, we can hear in them no less than the full-toned 
proclamation of the same truth which John proclaims : 
** The Word was God.'’ Isaiah's prophecy is the very 
apex of Old Testament revelation ; John’s is the very 
apex of New Testament revelation. ‘The two watchmen 
on their mountain tops call to each other ; they ‘‘see eye 
to eye ; with the voice together do they sing.'’ Wis- 
dom and might, both divine, are followed in the third 
name by the ascription to the King of divine and time- 
less paternal care. He is the everlasting Father, using 
all strength and wisdom for his people. Finally, he is 
the Prince of Peace, because he is all the other things 
expressed by the other names, and because he has done 
what the previous part of the prophecy celebrated, 
breaking the oppressor's rod and burning the weapons 
in the fire. Christ is our peace. In him we have peace 
with God, peace with ourselves, peace with men, peace 
with all the universe and all events. If he reigned in 
men's hearts, there would be no war, no strifes, no dis- 
cords. Not till he does reign will these end. 

The kingdom is, further, declared to be everiasting, 
and to bring to all within its bounds ‘‘judgment and 
But what 
is the basis of such -triumphant hopes for poor, sinful 
souls walking in darkness and captived by sin? ‘* The 
zea) of the Lord of hosts will perform this.’ God's zeal 


righteousness from henceforth even forever.’’ 
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has in it the warmth of love and the fire of wrath. Love 
cannot but be jealous when its objeets repay it with hate 
or neglect. But it cannot be inactive, or leave any 
stone unturned to bring back the wanderers, and it will 
not leave its objects in the grasp of their oppressors. 
The coming of the King is sealed as certain by the ‘* zeal 
of the Lord of hosts,’’ which is but the Old Testament 
way of saying ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
Son."' 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cone who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 

I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 

A lesson for Christmas Day may appropriately be a 
survey of the Messianic prophecies of the period about 
which we have been studying. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that such prophecies, if defined as predictions of 
the coming, the life, and the death of our Lord, are few 
in number, and quite uncertain in interpretation. If 
defined, on the other hand, as predictions regarding the 
future of God's people, and the certain consummation 
of the plans of God for the world, there are many in- 
spiring Messianic passages, and every prophet is a con- 
tributor, Even Obadiah or Jeremiah 50 and 51, or 
Joel 3, in their predictions of vengeance upon Edom and 
Babylon and other nations, clearly regard these nations 
as blocking the wheels of divine progress, so that the 
execution of divine judgment upon them is a preparation 
for an ideal religious activity. 

In Ezekiel and Isaiah 40 to 55, we find the real Mes- 
sianic thinking of the period of the exile. The cer- 
tainty of restoration ; the future guidance and protection 
of the people of God by a ‘shepherd’ or « king"’ of 
the Davidic type (Ezek. 34, etc.) ; the responsibility of 
every man to God (Ezek. 18 : 20, etc.) ; the recognition 
of Jehovah by all peoples, the power, resources, and 
true character of Jehovah; his divine plan for the 
world’s salvation (Isa. 48, 49, 51); the glorious mission 
of Israel (Isa. 41, 42); his tool Cyrug, his prophetic 
servant, self-sacrificing, gentle, winsome, heroic, and 
helpful,—these are some of the ideas of which these 
prophecies are full. 

Later prophecy chiefly centers on the thought of 
Israel's supremecy (Isa. 61 : 5,6; Hag. 2:7). Nations 
were to share gladly in her religious privileges (Isa. 61 : 
6, 9 ; 66 : 23). Those who hindered this consumma- 
tion were to be judged and crushed by Jehovah himself 
(Zech. 14:12; Isa, 24 : 21-23; Joel 3). One of the 
most beautiful presentations of the love and tenderness 
of Jehovah, and his universal acceptance of repentance, 
is given by the Book of Jonah, which probably belongs 
to. the late post-exile. 


If. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

| These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

In the appendix to ‘‘The Messages of the Later 
Prophets"’ (357-366) will be found a brief essay on 
* which will be 
A quick review of all the pro- 
phetic utterances of the exile and later may be made by 
reading the volume right through. 


‘‘The Messianic Element in Prophecy,’ 
helpful to any reader. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Zhe Goal of Messianic Prophecy. (1.) Does Mes- 
sianic prophecy mean merely predictions regarding 
Jesus, or predictions regarding all that Jesus represented ? 
[Geikie: 9 1. Critical Notes: v. 6 McLaren: 2.} 
(2.) In the broader sense, what themes are fairly in- 
cluded ? [Warren: 6. Hoyt: last §.]} 


2. The Divine Plan of Redemption. (3.) Where do 
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we find this plan first suggested in the Bible? (4.) 
How do Isaiah 48, 49, and 51 state it? 

3. The Tools of Jehovah. (5.) What great kings are 
referred to in prophecy as being instruments for the exe. 
cution of Jehovah's will? (6.) Does Isaiah 10 : 5-15 
correctly express the difference between them and Jeho. 
vah’s own chosen servants ? 

4. The Servant of Jehovah. (7.) What are the func. 
tions of the ‘‘servant'’ as portrayed in Isaiah 42, 49, 
$2, and 53? (8.) Does the prophet, in these passages, 
seem to be describing Jesus or an ideal ? [Warren : 44 
I, 2.J 

§. “sracl’s Future. (g.) In what various ways do 
the post-exilic prophets conceive of this future? 

6. The Greatest Thought in Prophecy. (10.) Which 
is the broader idea,—that of the perfect servant, em- 
bodying all helpful and winning character and redeem- 
ing power, or that of the kingdom of God comprised 
of all mankind thus won to a loyalty to the divine will ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

’ [For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A ‘look back’’ into prophecy gives us an impression 
of the preparation of the world for the coming of Christ. 
All that he showed himself to be they predicted would 
surely come to pass. 

If the plan of God for the redemption of the world to 
himself is the fundamental Messianic thought, then we 
are still in the Messianic age. Not till the whole earth 
is Jehovah's will the prophetic expectations be fulfilled, 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
A Wonderful Birthday 


O-MORROW is Christmas Day, and the world will 
celebrate the coming of him whom we now call 
Saviour and Master. In our lesson, the prophet tells 
of his coming, and among other names that he gives 
to him is that of ‘‘ Wonderful.’ Let the teacher use 
this opportunity to call the attention of the class to some 
of the reasons why Jesus may truly be called wonderful. 
First reason: Because of his wonderful birth, This 
was foretold to the wise men in the east by a star. To 
the shepherds on Bethlehem's plain it was announced 
by one angel, and then his coming was celebrated by a 
multitude of the heavenly host. The only time that 
angels ever sang on this earth was when this child was 
born. Was not this wonderful ? 

Second reason: Because of his wonderful words, 
When he grew to years of discretion, he spake as never 
man spake. Moses said many wonderful things, and 
Isaiah was a wonderful preacher, but neither of them 
ever spoke as Jesus did. For specimens of his words 
we may turn to the Sermon on the Mount, or to the 
Gospel of John, where, in chapters 13 to 17 we read 
some of his wonderful words, Then, too, there is the 
conversation that he had with Nicodemus, and with the 
woman at the well of Samaria, in which he told them of 
the way of life. When we read these sayings, we do 
not wonder that people marveled at the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his mouth. 

Third reason : Because of his wonderful deeds, Proph- 
ets before him had wrought miracles, but not as he did. 
There were days in which he worked more miracles in 
one day than even Moses did in all his life. In fact, 
there was nothing that was beyond his power. He 
healed the sick, even such as had incurable diseases 
like leprosy, and he raised the dead. He stilled the 
tempest, and he cast out devils, and that with his mere 
word, Here let the teacher make the class give in- 
stances of his wonderful works, which led people to 
say, ‘‘ We never saw it on this fashion."’ His whole 
life was one continual series of miracles of blessing, 
for which he took nothing, for all his service was free. 

Fourth reason: Because he was wonderful in his 
death. All others, when they have died, have closed 
their earthly career. But, in his case, we find that he 
rose from the dead on the third day. Christ's biography 
does not end with his funeral, but continues with his 
resurrection. In this he was most wonderful ; and not 
that only. Lazarus died, and came back to life once 
more ; but then Lazarus died again. But Jesus died 
and rose now to die no more ; for, instead of dying the 
second time, he ascended into heaven, where now he 
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sits on the right hand of God the Father. There 
Stephen, just as he was about to die, saw him, and there, 
too, Paul saw him, and, in later times, the Apostle John 
as well. 

Are not these reasons enough to account for Isaiah's 
calling him Wonderful? And when to all this you add 
the power that to-day he has over millions of human 
hearts who call him Saviour and Master, we may well 
say that he is most wonderful among the sons of men. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latime: 


IGHT Shining in Darkness.—In our lessons of the 
last two quarters we have learned of distress among 
peoples and nations, of wars, slavery, and all the dreadful 
consequences of sin. But in every age there were some 
who truly feared the Lord, and believed in the promise 
of a coming Messiah. In far-off ages it was promised 
to Abraham that in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed, and to patriarchs and kings the prom- 
ise was repeated. It was given to Moses, to David, and 
many of the prophets. Most of all the pictures of the 
coming of Jesus are in the Book of Isaiah, probably 
written seven hundred years before the words of our 
Golden Text were spoken to Bethlehem 
Isaiah the prophet brought a message to the people of 
Judah and Jerusalem, grieving over their sins, calling 


shepherds, 


them to repentance, and promising glory in the last days 
if they would hear and come and walk in the light of the 
Lord. ‘There were visions of the glory of God to dawn 
after the downfall of other nations which should be laid 
waste, but there were words of comfort and good tidings 
for Jerusalem when ‘One should come who could say, 
‘*] am the light of the world.’’ David, in the Psalms, 
foretold the coming of the Messiah, that he would bless 
the poor and hear the prayer of the needy, that offerings 
should be made to him of the gold of Sheba, prayer 
should be offered to him continually, and daily praise. 
His was to be an everlasting kingdom, for his name 
shall endure forever. David added his fervent prayer, 
‘¢Let the whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, 
and Amen."’ Jesus himself proved that the promise of 
his coming was made to Abraham, and that he lived 
and reigned in heaven before he came to earth ; for he 
said, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I 


am. ... Abraham 


re- 
joiced to see my day ;... he saw it and was glad."’ 
The Light Shined.—The glory dawned on earth on 
that starlit night, when watching shepherds feared in the 
shining light around them, until the angel told the good 
tidings of great joy which makes the world glad this 
Christmas Day. You know all the story, the song by the 
heavenly host, the shepherds going with haste to Beth- 
lehem, the star in the east, the visit of the wise men, and 
the hate and envy of the cruel king. 
once more ? 


Can you tell it all 
For whom were the tidings of great joy 
which the angel brought? In what city was the child 


born? What were the words sung by the heavenly 
visitors? Were there many of those who sang? Did 


the shepherds go again to their lowly work after they 
saw the child? What did they say and do as they re- 
turned? Why did wise men from the east come to 
Jerusalem ? How did they fulfil the words of David 
about the gold of Sheba? Was the heaven-born child 
who lay in the manger the one who had been promised 
to rule and reign for ever? The prophets said so, that, 
though Bethlehem was little among the thousands, yet 
from there one should come to be ruler in Israel whose 
goings forth have been from everlasting. What did the 
angel call the child as we find the name in our Golden 
Text? Jesus himself proved that he was Christ the 
Lord. On the day that he rose from the grave, as he 
walked with two of his friends, he explained to them, 
beginning with Moses and the Prophets, all that was 
written concerning himself. He could truly say light is 
come into the world ; that light began on earth in the 
Straw-lined manger to shine on and never cease until 
David's prayer shall be answered, and all the nations 
walk in the light of it in the city where the Lamb is the 
light thereof. ; 

By what Names did Isaiah Call Christ ?—Perhaps 
some of the scholars can answer what they understand 
by each of these names, describing Christ as the all- 
powerful rulez, now and forever.. No doubt, all would 
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answer that he was wonderful in working miracles, but 
they might overlook the wonder of his divine nature, the 
Son of God and the Son of man. A Christmas lesson 
could hardly touch upon the mystery of his being, but 
in the Father's love-gift to the world, and the union be- 
tween Father and Son, it can be made evident that these 
names belong to Christ, a strong and able counsellor. 
We have no need which such a Christ is not able and 
willing to supply,—guidance, forgiveness, life eternal. 
Not one promise will ever fail, and at last peace, love, 
and righteousness shall be forever established. 

The Lord will Perform this.—\t is his own work. He 
will bring the day when around the whole earth incense 
Can we 
bear any part in hastening that hallowed day? Can the 
young help to echo the glad song of the angels giving 
Per- 


of prayer and praise shall be going up to him. 


glory to God, and bringing peace among men ? 
haps some disheartened teacher may sce little fruit of 
constant labor. The Lord has seen every faithful effort, 
heard every earnest prayer. Many a lonely modest 
worker may give service assincere as that which is more 
apparent to others, The little dew-drop in the heart 
of a thirsty flower may as truly reflect the rainbow rays 
of sunlight as the ocean waves sparkling with sunbeams, 
So let each one, fainting not, strive to extend the knowl- 
edge of Christ as grace may be given for work in his 
name, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—tThe deliverer. 

Note. —Perhaps there is no lesson in all the year 
more difficult to teach, nor one that requires more care- 
ful preparation, than the Christmas one. The air is so 
filled with expectancy that it is hard for the little people 
to pay attention to the sweet story that they think they 
know so well. This year we have another difficulty, — 
the story of the birth of Christ is to be the lesson for the 
first Sunday of the new year, and, although the Golden 
Text of this lesson gives us the birth of the Saviour, we 
seem to be somewhat confined to the prophecy of his 
coming. 

Introduction. —Soon after the people of Israel crossed 
between Mt. Ebal 
Gerizim (locate), and the priests (indicate by lines) on 
this side (Ebal) said, «If thou shalt hearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe and to 


the Jordan, they gathered and 


do all his commandments,’’ then God shall smite all 


thy enemies. Then the priests on Mt. Gerizim re- 
sponded,‘ But if thou wilt not hearken to do all his 
commandments,’’ then thou shalt be smitten before thy 
enemics. 

These words the Israelites found true. When they 
obeyed God, he kept them safe from all the enemies 
round about them, but when they disobeyed him, then 
God withdrew his help, and the people suffered at the 
hands of their enemies. 

At one such time, the Midianites came up against the 
Israelites, and made them their servants, and treated 
them very cruelly. They drove the Israelites out of their 
homes and out of their cities, and many of the people 
had to live in dens and caves. They had little to eat, 
for the Midianites stole much of their grain, and also 
Then the 


Israelites cried unto God for help, and he heard them, 


took their sheep, their goats, and their oxen. 
and sent them a deliverer named Gideon. Gideon was 
one day threshing out a little wheat which he had hid- 
den from the enemies, and the angel of the Lord came 
to him, and said, ‘‘ Surely I will be with thee, and thou 
shalt smite the Midianites as one man.'* This seemed 
too good for Gideon to believe, for the Israelites were 
few and weak, but the Midianites were strong, and they 
filled the land. (How much of this story should be told 
depends upon the time that can be given toit.) But 
Gideon obeyed what God told him, and in the middle of 
a night, when the Midianites were sleeping in the valley 
(indicate by drawing), Gideon started out with only three 
hundred and 
arrows, but each man carried a pitcher into which was 
put a torch; he also carried a ram's horn (pitcher, 
torch, and horn, cut from pasteboard). Gideon told the 
men to do just as he did, and he led the soldiers quietly 
around the outside of the tents of the sleeping Midian- 


men, armed not with swords or bows 
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ites, and, at the word, they all ‘‘smashed"’ their pitch- 
ers, and held up the blazing torches, and shouted 
through their rams’ horns, ‘‘ Tne sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon."’ . 

When the Midianites heard the crashing, and saw the 
three hundred torches, they thought, instead of three 
hundred men, there were three hundred companies upon 
them, and,-.in their terror and in the darkness they 
fought each other, thinking they were fighting the Israel- 
ites. So God, through Gideon and his three hundred 
men, gained the victory, and the Midianites were driven 
out of the land, and ‘‘ The people that walked in 
darkness saw a great light’’ of deliverance. They 
were like people who had been dwelling in the shadow 
of death, but upon them there shone the light of 
freedom. 

In our lesson for to-day the prophet Isaiah, who lived 
seven hundred years before Christ was born, told the 
people who walked in the darkness of sin and igno- 
rance that they should see a great light which would be 
their deliverer from sin and its punishment, and his 
name should be called Wonderful, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. (If one of the Christmas carols covers these 


Counscllor, 


names, it could be sung at this place with power.) 

Our Golden Text of to-day tells us of the birth of 
this wonderful deliverer who brings to us a far greater 
deliverance and blessing than Gideon brought to Israel. 

Annie had a very bad temper that made her such a 
captive that it would have shut her out of heaven (illus- 
trate by a fine thread wound about a child's hands, 
showing how a little wrong many times yielded to be- 
comes a cable that cannot be broken without help) had 
she not asked the Saviour to be her deliverer, and he heard 
her prayer, and set her free, and helped her to become 
loving and gentle and like himself. 

The coming to earth of this deliverer was so important 
to all the world that God sent the angels to tell of his 
birth, and to make the world ring with songs of joy. 
(Tell briefly the story of the annunciation to the shep- 
herds. ) 
this day in the city of David a 
This Saviour—this deliverer—is God's 


‘« Unto you is born 
Saviour,’ etc. 
best gift to us. 

Ph tladelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


wre was the first man? (Adam.) First woman ? 
(Eve.) The first baby ? (Cain.) Who walked 
with God, and was not, for God took him? (Enoch.) 
Who built the ark? (Noah.) Who was the father of the 
Israelitish nation ? (Abraham. ) 

2. Give the names of the first three minor prophets. 
Of the next four. Of the next five. 
(12.) Recite the entire list. 

3. In what country were the Israelites enslaved ? 
(Egypt.) Who was their leader in going out ? (Moses.) 
What Bible book tells about it? (Exodus.) Who built 
the first temple ? (Solomon.) Who built the second ? 
(Zerubbabel. ) 

4. How many years from Abraham to Christ ? (2,000.) 


How many in all ? 


From Abraham to Solomon ? (1,000.) From Solomon 
to Christ ? (1,000.) 

5. How long from the first temple to the second tem- 
ple ? (Five hundred years.) From Exodus to Solomon ? 
Zerubbabel Christ ? 
(Five hundred years.) What do the letters B.C. stand 
for ? (Before Christ.) What do the letters A.D. stand 
for? (In the year of our Lord.) 

6. How there ? (10.) 
Upon how many tables of stone were they first writ- 
ten? (2.) 
(Let them be recited here, if time allows.) 


(Five hundred years.) From to 


many commandments are 
Into whose hand were they given? (Moses’.) 


7. Jesus gave two commandments that include all the 


rest. What is the first of them? (‘‘Thou shalt love 
the,"’ etc. ; Matt. 22 : 37.) The second? (Thou shalt 
love,"’ etc. ; Matt. 22 : 39.) ” What did he say we would 


do with them if we love him? (‘If ye love me, keep,’’ 
etc. ). Golden Text? As 
we commonly reckon, how many years ago was that? 
(A.D. 1900 and a few days.) 


Title of the lesson to-day ? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





— 


COMING 


THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE 





Leave the word ‘‘ Come"' to be written in as reached. 

What day is to-morrow ? What do we celebrate then ? 
How long ago was that? And Christian people have 
been looking back to it all these years. It must have 
been a great event, to be thus remembered ; and so it 
was, for this baby was our King, Immanuel, Jesus Christ 
the Lord. And they not only looked back on the birth 
of Jesus to remember it, but they looked forward to it 
before it came. So to-day we study the wonderful words 
in which Isaiah, God's prophet, seven hundred years 
before, told about the Prince of Peace who was coming. 

It was a dark time in the land of Israel. 
or question on the facts.) 


(Explain, 
This was long before Mala- 
chi's day (review salient names and events back to the 
fall of Samaria). The people were sinful, forgetting 
God, and their enemies were oppressing them. So 
Isaiah says, ‘‘ Take courage ; the light is coming ; the 
war will be over some day ; for’'— Can we say together 
what he says about the child ? 

If the Prince of Peace is coming, his people ought to 
be getting ready for him,—ought they not? Well, they 
did try. Hezekiah the good king tried to get Jerusalem 
ready, and Josiah, and Daniel, and Ezekiel, and Esther, 
and-—who were some of God's friends in those days ? 

But we live in the days when the Prince of Peace has 
actually come, and is now here. 
follow him. 


We ought to try to 
Those faithful Jews walked by faith, and 
were blest ; but we have sight. 
vants of God we ought to be! 


Trenton, N. J. 


How much better ser- 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs *’) 


“Once in royal David's city."’ 


Psalm 96 : 1-7. 
Joy to the world | the Lord is come.’ : (132: 
‘Hark ! the herald angels sing."’ Peale 
**It came upon the midnight clear.”’ 
“While shepherds watched their flocks." 
"Hail to the Lord's Anointed.”’ 


* To us a child of hope is born.” 


Psalm 


Psalm 


"Twas a night of long ago." 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—In what way did Malachi represent his 
people as complaining against God? What fate 

did the prophet predict for the evil? for the righteous ? 
1. DARKNESS AND LIGHT (vs. 2-5). In what coun- 
:1.) What 
woes had come upon Judah ? (2 Kings 16 : 8-16 ; Isa. 
1:7, 9.) What wicked deeds had brought this sorrow 
upon the nation? (2 Chron. 28 : 24; 29: 16; Isa. 2: 
6, 8; 8:19.) What, then, was the ‘‘darkness"’ in 
which the people walked ? 
them ? (Isa. 7 : 7-16; 11 


try did Isaiah live ? ‘In whose reigns ? (Isa. 1 


What light had come upon 
: I-10.) 
4 written in the past tense rather than the future? 
Why is the joy of this coming time compared to ‘the 
joy in harvest"’ ? 


Why are verses 3 and 


What yokes were resting on the peo- 
ple? What was “the staff of the shoulder’ ? To what 
does ‘‘the day of Midian"’ refer? (Judg. 7 : 1-23.) 
Which title of the coming Messiah (v. 6) is illustrated by 
verse 5? (Rev. Ver.) 

2. THE WONDERFUL CHILD (vs. 6, 7).—Of whom are 
these verses a clear prophecy? In what way is ‘‘the 
government upon Christ's shoulder"’ ? 
called «* Wonderful"’ ? 


How is he fitly 
Why is he called ‘‘ Counsel- 
lor’’ 2?) How has he become ‘‘the Prince of Peace"’ ? 
In what ways is his government now increasing? How 
does peace increase with it? Why is it fortunate that 
the accomplishment of this prophecy depends upon 
God's zeal, and not on ours? But how must our zeal 


©O-operate with his? How can we make our observance 
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of Christmas a step toward the fulfilment of this 
prophecy ? 
Boston. 
2% % 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Dr. William Wright 


** A TCORDING To THE Joy In Harvesv.'’—The 

three great festivals of the Jewish church, while 
they kept alive memories of the past, had their living in- 
terest in the joy of harvest. At the passover the first 
ripe ears were presented, and at the feast of tabernacles 
the people had their harvest home joy, for the golden 
sheaves were by the threshing-floors, and the grapes and 
figs and olives were gathered in. The feast of harvest 
was a time of national rejoicing. It began with the set- 
ting sun on October 14, and lasted for eight days. From 
cot to hamlet, from glen to hill, throughout the thou- 
sands of Judah and Israel, swelled and echoed the glad, 
free trump of joy. The people left their houses and 
lived in leafy booths, They played like children. 
Priests and people danced on the village green, and even 
in Jerusalem the joyous revelry was kept up till morning. 
In all lands the harvest home is a time of joy. Men see 
safe and sure the result of strenuous labor, and when 
the thanksgiving to God is joined to the sense of success 
the cup of rejoicing is full indeed. The Oriental has 
special réasons for special harvest joy. He has no 
manufactories, and the turn of agriculture is his one and 
only chance of the year to secure the means of living. 
His enemies are many. In addition to the ordinary 
drawbacks of agriculture, he has drought, locusts, and 
the Bed’ween to fear, and any of these may deprive him 
of the entire fruit of his labor. The Syrian has no great 
national rejoicing at the close of harvest, such as the 
Jews had, but his quiet and sober satisfaction is no less 
real. And the greatest joy known to the whole Oriental 
people is here the symbol of a still greater joy, which is 
now the heritage of all people. 

‘‘As MEN REJOICE WHEN THEY DIVIDE THE SPOIL."’ 
—With the Ded’wy, whose trade is war, sudden gassus, 
sharp encounters, death struggles for a few sheep, hand- 
to-hand onsets for a blood-mare, the joy of victory is 
great in proportion as he has little else to cause him joy. 
I was once present at Sulkhad at a feast given by a vic- 
torious Bed’wy tribe. The trophies of war were scattered 
around, and I was present at the distribution of the spoil 
on the following day. It seemed to me a sorry business, 
for, in addition to camels and sheep, there were tearful 
girls and young wives apportioned out among the vic- 
tors. But I could not help seeing the pride each ragged 
warrior had in his blood-stained spear, and the bound- 
less delight with which he led away the crouching cap- 
tives to grace his Aarim. With such symbolism the 
prophet sets forth the true, peaceful, and lasting joy to 
be ushered in by ‘‘ The Prince of Peace.’’ 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
: Splendid Revelations of the Coming Christ 
Analysis 


1. HIS WONDERFUL WORKS (vs. 2-5). 

1. Giving Light: 

The people. ... 
To shine upon them that sit in darkness (Luke 1: 79). 

: 14). 


have seen a great light (2). 


2. Increasing Joy : 
Thou hast increased their Joy (3) 

Thou hast put gladness in my heart (Psa. 4 : 7) 

Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet. 1 : 8). 

3. Relieving Burdens: 
The yoke, ... the staff.... the rod, ... thon hast broken (4). 

His burden shall depart from off thy shoulder (Isa. 10: 27). 

I will break his yoke from off thee (Nahum 1: 13). 

4- Ending Wars: 
All the armor 


ing (5). 


f the armed men... shall even be for burn- 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation (Isa. 2: 4). 


Lhey . Shall make fires of the weapons and burn them 
Ezek. 39 : 9). 


Il. HIS MATCHLESS TITLES (v. 6). 
1. A Child: 


Unto us a child is born (6). 


They . . . saw the young child with Marv his mother (Matt. 2:11). 
There is born to you this day. . . a Saviour (Luke 2: 11). 


2. A Son: 


Unto us a son is given (6) 


5 


Be hold a virgin shall . bear a son (Isa. 7: 14). 
' 


She shall bring forth a son (Matt. 1 


} 
}- 
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3- Wonderfut : 
His name shall be called Wonderful (6). 
My name... is wonderfui (Judg. 13: 18). 
The wonderful things that he did (Matt. 21 : 15). 
4- Counsellor : 
His name shall be called... Counsellor (6). 
Wonderful in counsel, and excellent in wisdom (Isa. 28 : 29). 
Great in counsel, and mighty in work ( Jer. 32 : 19). 
§- Mighty God: 
His name shall be called ... Mighty God (6). 
He is... the great God, the mighty (Deut. 10: 17). 
‘The Word was God... . The Word became flesh (John 1:1, 14). 
6. Everlasting Father : 
His name shall be called... Everlasting Father (6). 
Redeemer from everlasting is thy name (lsa. 63: 16). 
I and the Father are one (John 10: 30). 
7- Prince of Peace: 
fis name shall be called... Prince of Peace (6). 
In his days shall... flourish... abundance of peace (Psa. 72: 


7). 
He is our peace, who made both one (Eph. 2: 14). 


III, HIS UNENDING Sway (vs. 6, 7). 

1. Assumed: 

Yhe government shull be upon his shoulder (6). 
The key . . . will I lay upon his shoulder (Isa. 22 : 22). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 ;: 18). 
2. Increased : 

Of the increase... there shall be no end (7). 
Of his kingdom there shall be no end (Luke 1 : 33). ’ 
He must reign, till he hath put all... . under his feet (t Cor. 15: 

25). 

3. Established: 

To establish it... from henceforth even for ever (7), 
Thy dominion endureth throughout all generations (Psa. 145 : 13). 
The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it (Matt. 16 : 18). 

TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget rot all his benefits. —VPsa. 103 : 2. 


be 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Isa. 9g : 1-7. 
TUES.—Isa. 11: I-10, 
WED.—Jer. 23: 1-6. The Lord our righteousness. 
TumuRS.—Isa, 40: 1-11. Good tidings. 
Fri.—-Psa. 72: 1-17. <A blessed reign 
SaT.—Acts 3 : 18-26. A prophet. 
SUN.—r Pet. 1: 1-12. 


Christ's coming foretold. 
Prince of Peace. 


‘lestified beforehand. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Books and Writers 


More Christmas Books for Children 


doubt the child and his parents will find different 
reasons for laughter in Oliver Herford's A Child's 
Princr of Natural History (Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25), but each will enjoy the firm touch of fine, true 
humor with which Mr. Herford draws these black-and- 
white, poster-like pictures, and then rhymes about them 
in his inimitable way. Then, too, these animals are so 
There is the elephant, ‘‘ who lives 
with but one aim,—to please."’ 


virtuous in intent. 
Or, if not in them- 
selves virtuous, Mr. Herford draws most entertaining 
lessons from them. The book consists of twenty-four 
full-page pictures, with a rhyme to each and a charming 
little outline sketch prefacing each picture. 

There is something that a little suggests Mr. Her- 
ford’s work, perhaps his earlier rather than his later 
pictures, in Outside ef Things: A Sky Book (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2). Alice Mead Bailey writes the nine 
light, bright verses about sky and star, wind and moon 
and rainbow. Annita Lyman Paine has made quaintly 
decorative borderings for the verses, which are printed 
in four flat tints,—blue, green, and two tones of gray 
The book is new and original in design, the verses of a 
kind the children will memorize. The cover, like many 
of the covers of holiday books for children, is regrettably 
delicate and perishable in blue and silver. 

John Kendrick Bangs has written a very readable fore- 
word to Peter Newell's Pictures and Rhymas (Harper & 
srothers. $1.25). Perhaps we can enjoy his pictures 
the more for knowing that Mr. Newell lives in New Jer- 
sey, belongs to a health board, and is superintendent of 
a Sunday-school ; or, perhaps, we enjoy his pictures as 
much as possible already. 
Feter Newell's pictures. 


They are unmistakably 
No one else could have drawn 
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them, any more than any one except Mr. Newell could 
have written the rhymes, Those who are already ac- 
quainted with the irresistibly quaing and funny drawings 
and neatly turned rhymes will welcome the book all the 
more. They are still! new, and one imagines they will 
not soon grow old. The book in its linen cover with a 
delightful boy and dog and apple-tree in color, of Mr. 
Newell’s own devising, will be sure of a welcome, and 
« grown-ups” will perhaps appreciate its humor more 
readily than children. 

Books that invite to nature study are growingly and 
deservedly popular with those who select reading for 
children. William Everett Crane is the author and il- 
lustrator of Little Beasts of Field and Wood (Small, 
Maynard, & Co. $1.25), which tells of the “little 
‘beasts’? to be found in New Hampshire, including 
foxes, otters, muskrats, ermines, squirrels, and others 
which are for the most part found throughout New Eng- 
land and New York state. The author gives pleasant 
hints as to ways of watching our shy, furry neighbors 
without disturbing them. An added value of the book 
lies in ahe fact of its being written entirely from the au- 
thor's personal observation. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and has an attractive linen cover in yellow, black, 
and green. 

We make the acquaintance of a new and friendly 
community of animal folk by reading Clara Dillingham 
Pierson’s Among the Farmyard People (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25). These stories will delight the grown 
people who read them aloud, and will equally charm the 
little listeners, whether they be country-bred children 
who need this fresh introduction to the live things about 
them, or little city-bred children who come to a first real 
sense of farmyard life through the eighteen stories in 
the book. The author does more than merely tell 
stories to the children. There is the best kind of teach- 
ing, the highest kind of moral, in the little tales, and 
something without a name that makes the listener want 
to be kind and truthful and clean. The book is illus- 
trated with twelve full-page half-tones by F. C. Gordon. 

From the first chapter of Ellen Olney Kirk’s story of 
Dorothy and her Friends (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.25) to the last the book is full of happenings of 
many kinds, with girls and boys and dogs, a sea cap- 
tain, a delightful, absent-minded gentleman who is 
every one’s cousin, and the smell of salt in the air ag it 
blows over Long Island Sound. This Dorothy, whom 
one might call the little girl of the many friends, is the 
same Dorothy Deane about whom the author has already 
written one story. The book is illustrated with a half- 
dozen good full-page half-tones by Walter L. Greene. 

Nine short stories, with a background of Western 
cafions and mountains, have been gathered into the 
square volume called The Little Fig-Tree Stories 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1). The author of the 
little sketches is Mary Hallock Foote, whose vivid pic- 
tures of Western iife for eld and young readers are 
always welcome. The book has two full-page illustra- 
tions in half-tone by the author. A note by the author 
states that the profits of the volume are dedicated to the 
Children’s Hospital of San Francisco. 

At a time when children, and all that relates to them, 
are wonderfully to the front, a careful distinction must 
be drawn between books for and books about children. 
Clara Morris has written the eleven short stories which 
make up the small book called Little +‘ Jim Crow"’ 
(The Century Company. $1.25). The finer of these 
stories are those which, told in the first person, and with 
a convincing sequence of detail, seem little cameos from 
the writer's own childhood experience. These are dis- 
tinctly not for children, but all child-lovers will find 
them full of meat. At least five of the stories are more 
evidently written for the children themselves, and alli 
have a kindly tone and noble purpose. The initial 
story, ‘‘ Little ‘Jim Crow,’’’ appeared originally in St. 
Nicholas. The book is attractively bound in linen, and 
has a half-tone frontispiece by E. Potthast. 

A book distinctly missionary in subject, yet written in 
a fresh way, is A Junior's Experience in Missionary 
Lands (Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents), by Mrs. 
B. B. Comegys, Jr. The ‘‘Junior’’ is an American 
boy who belongs to a boys’ mission band, and learns 
there to take an intelligent interest in mission work. He 
accompanies his father on a tour of mission lands, and 
much of the story is told in the letters he writes to his 
boy friends at home. The tour makes a very deep im- 

pression on his boy mind, and he expresses a wish to 
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return some day as a medical missionary. It is a pity 
that the half-tones with which the book is illustrated are 
not better printed. The cover is gray linen attractively 
stamped in green and black. 

No one will deny the advantages to be gained from 
an early introduction to such classic authors as Spenser 
and Malory, and in Zhe Courteous Knight and Other 
Tales (T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25) E. Edwardson has per- 
formed the office in a very satisfactory manner by bor- 
rowing from the works of these masters and cleverly 
adapting their material to the comprehension of youth- 
ful readers, The tales are all briefly and lucidly told, 
and together form a very pretty collection, which any 
imaginative girl or boy may be counted on to appre- 
ciate. 
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Miscellaneous Holiday Books 


CULTIVATED Englishwoman by the name of 
Margaret Thomas, who is both a poet and an 
artist, and who has.the traits which enable one to suc- 
ceed as an interviewer for the public press, ‘* with sketch- 
ing materials and note-bock in hand,’’ set out for the 
Holy Land. Her object was to put on record the features 
of the region as they exist to-day, in this time of tran- 
sition from the Palestine of the past millenniums to that 
of the future, and this she has done in the handsome 
volume, 7wo Years in Palestine and Syria (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $5). Miss Thomas traveled from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem by the little rickety railway. She took a 
carriage with a driver at the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem, and 
was driven to Hebron. A few years ago, the modes of 
travel would have been much more primitive. _ Within- 
the next decade, one will probably go up to Jerusalem 
by palace car, and will, perhaps, pay a nickel for a 
trolley ride from there to Hebron. These things are 
representative of changes that are occurring in Syria in 
every department of life. Miss Thomas has undertaken 
to sketch especially these transitional phases, and she 
has succeeded. A good deal of the information she 
gives is superficial. Some of it has affiliations with the 
yarns that sailors spin. But she is never dull. Her 
characterizations are vivid. The picture is strongly 
outlined, and is on the whole true. The color illustra- 
tions, reproduced in facsimile of original paintings by 
the author, are a noteworthy feature of the volume. In 
these days of black-and-white half-tone engravings and 
other reproductions from photographs, one appreciates 
pictures of a different sort. The eye that chose the sub- 
jects of the sixteen pictures, and the hand that treated 
them, are those of an artist. 

We know about the Chinese from many books, yet 
we know the people from but few. The impressions of 
travelers across the country, or of officials or missionaries 
absorbed in the work of their fields, are not without 
value, but they do not show us the Chinese people as 
they are in mental character. Arthur H. Smith gives 
us, in Village Life in China: A Study in Sociology 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $2), a unique contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. He has studied the 
native at once with scientific patience and philanthropic 
interest. The villages of China contain probably three- 
fourths of its vast population. They have common 
characteristics, which may be said more truly to be 
those of. the whole Chinese people than are the fre- 
quently described manners of the dwellers in Canton, 
Shanghai, or Pekin. Dr. Smith has got inside the mind 
of the villager to an unusual degree, and shows us the 
disregard of health and comfort, the scorn of public 


.* 


spirit, the superstitious dread of ‘‘ unlucky’’ things and 
acts, the childish love of amusements, the personal 
timidity before bullying, and the uselessness of what 
passes for education,—all characteristics which help 
us to understand the unwieldiness and real feebleness of 
this big country. Nor are his eyes shut to the better 
side of their character, such as their warmth ot family 
attachments, their co-operation in industry, their patience 
under toil, and other good qualities which appear less 
clearly in those who come to America as laborers. He 
concludes his remarkable book by a forcible exposition 
of the value of Christianity to China as a solution of her 
social problems. 

That William Elliot Griffis has proved himself worthy 
of the hospitality of Holland is easily proved by a peru- 
sal of his thoroughly readable book, Zhe American in 
Holland (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50). This record 
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of his travels in the eleven provinces of the Netherlands 
is most pleasantly written, and displays everywhere 
throughout its pages the evidences of a ripe judgment, 
keen perception and discrimination, and a very sound 
intellect. There is solid enjoyment as well as instruc- 
tion to be got out of the book. 

Whether Zhe Brushwood Boy goes straight to the 
hearts of all Kipling readers is a question the reviewer 
cannot answer. But that it strikes home with a thrill of 
kindred-spirit response in the hearts of some, as few 
tales of his or any other writer have ever done, is a fact 
that is beyond question. To illustrate this mystical, 
dream-like creation will seem to be a dangerous thing to 
attempt. Yet in the edition of this story just issued by the 
Doubleday & McClure Company ($1. 50), the attempt has 
been made by Orson Lowell, and, in the care of some 
pictures, with marked success.. Nothing could be more 
sympathetically carried out, for instance, than the misty, 
vague little crayon sketch of ‘the City of Sleep.’’ 
Apart from the pictures, however, a host of readers will 
be glad of the opportunity offered by this edition to pos- 
sess and read and mark and treasure the little love story 
all by itself, apart from all other works of Kipling, no 
matter how fine. 

From the De Vinne Press come two books of short 
stories which may aptly be mentioned together. Ais 
Defense (The Century Company. $1.25) is the name of 
the story which gives title to the volume by Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, while Holly and Pizsen (The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25) does the same for the collection by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Both writers deal with Southern negro 
life, and, as all readers of The Century Magazine and 
some other first-class journals know, humor and pathos 
enter strongly into the motifs of their works, Mr, Ed- 
wards’s book reintroduces some of the characters that 
appeared in his former volume, and his adinirers will be 
glad to have them so well re-presented. Mrs. Stuart's 
wonderful subtlety of insight and magical descriptive 
power continue to hold their own, and the lovers of 
‘*Sonny’’ are always eager to hear what she has to .tell 
next. Both books are finely illustrated, —Mr. Edwards's 
by Kemble, Potthast, and Peter Newell, and Mrs. Stuart's 
by Potthast. 

The thousands who already know ‘‘ Mr. Dooley" 
need no introduction to him. Those who may not yet 
have made his acquaintance cannot do better than at 
once to enjoy his quaint idiosyncrasies and his keen 
philosophies of life through Myr. Dooley in the /Tearts 
of his Countrymen (Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.25). As 
in the book that made him famous, it is current topics 
and themes of interest that the Irish philosapher hits 
off. 
the Dreyfus case, trusts, and Kipling, are all well within 
his scope. 
F. Peter Dunne, has made a genuine hit with 
Dooley. 
ies’’ 


Church fairs, grand opera, politics, national life, 


The young Chicago journalist and editor, 
Mr. 
This second collection of his protégé’s ** stud- 
is characterized by the same delicious Hibernian 
humor, penetrating satire, and unexpected pathos, that 
have already given him a lasting place “in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’’ 

A tale that has stood the test of twenty years, and 
whose sustained popularity is its justification for re- 
appearing before the public, certainly has a claim to 
consideration. Whatever may be thought of Archibald 
Malmaison, by Julian Hawthorne (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.25), as literature, there can be no question of its 
being an interesting story. The plot is well constructed 
and the action quick and spirited. The new holiday 
edition is well prepared, with ornamental cover design, 
large, legible type, and a number of illustrations. 

The translators of Oscar Bie’s //istory of the Piano- 
Jorte and Pianoforte Players (E. P. Dutton & Co. $6) 
present to the English reader a volume which should 
delight both the student and the general reader possessed 
of a love for music. In its English garb the book is 
written in a popular style, and, while treating the sub- 
ject exhaustively, technicalities are either avoided or ex- 
plained in footnotes. The opening chapter is devoted 
to England. Succeeding chapters teli of old French 


dance pieces, Scarlatti, Bach, etc., the history bein 
I ) g 


brought to date in chapters on ‘ 
Liszt’’ «The 


The Romantics and 
The 


The numerous 


and Present Time.”’ mechanical 
work of the book is a delight to the eye. 
illustrations, many of them full page, include copies of 
contemporary paintings, portraits of musicians, pictures 
of musical instruments, and facsimiles of pages from 


both printed and manuscript musical works. 
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Lyrics of Brotherhood, By Richard Burton. | 
16m0, pp. 75. Boston: Small, Maynard, | 
& Co. §1. 


Breadth of view and depth of sentiment 
underlie the fine art of versification, for | 
which Richard Burton has already won a! 
just reputation. ‘The present little vol- | 
ume is well named, for the poet's large 
human sympathies give motor force to his 
muse, which, however, never deserts her | 
erstwhile liking for outdoor nature in her 


of 


poets of to-day have a finer ear for verse 


subtlest moods. Few our American 


music, or a richer vocabulary for giving 
voice to it, than Burion. 


“2% % 
Books Received 


November 27 to December 4 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Love and Law in Child Training. By Emilie | 
Poulsson. $1. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
and Other Poems. By William 
10 cents. 
The Century Company, New York 
Defense. By Harry Stillwell Edwards. 


The Task, 
Cowper. 


: " Jim Crow." 
Holly and Pizen. 
$1.25. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Strength and Beauty. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
$1. 
Doubleday & McClure Com-any, New York 
The Brushwood Boy. By Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.50. ‘ 
Sermons in Stones. By Amos R. Wells.” $1. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
John Selden and His ‘Table-Talk. 
Waters. §1. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
The Political Economy of Natural Law. By 
Henry Wood. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Stories. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Village Life in China, A Study in Sociology. 
By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. $a. 
A Juniors Experience in Missionary Lands. 
By Mrs. B. KB, Comegys, Jr. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
In Connection with The De Willoughby Claim. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. $1.50. 
The Story of Our Mocking-Bird. By Sidney 
Lanier. $1.50. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
Aaron Burr. By Henry Childs Merwin. 
Beacon Biographies. 75 cents. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
The Watchers. By A. E. W. Mason. §t.25. 
Loyal Hearts and ‘True. By Ruth Ogden. | 


By Clara Morris, $1.25. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


By Robert 


The 


$I.so 
A Little Daughter of the Revolution. By Agnes 
Carr Sage. $1.50. 
E. B. Treat & Co., New York 
New Epistles from Old Lands. By David 
Gregg. $1.50. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
The Fisher by the Sea. By Mrs. Woods Baker. 


20 cents. 
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‘fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or f>r a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be | 


contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | Send 10 cents for profusely illustrated 64-page Fruit Ball 


Bi Address, JAS. W. IL 
URAL,’’ Homeseekers’ Department, Unity Building, 79 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general | 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
a’l advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
prge positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate well be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the | 
subscription list atany time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





A brief manual 
of Prayer and an 
aid to Devotions 
especially suita- 
ble for younger 
Christians, con- 
? taining prayers 
for various occasions. % pages. l6mo., cloth 
binding. Price 30 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Disconnt on lots of one dozen or more. Address | 
the publishers, &. R. GOOD 4 BRO., 
201 & 263 SAGT MARKET GT., TIFFIN, OMIO- 


Prayer Book 


Especially adapted to 
YyY P. S.C. Ee 
WORKERS. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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O’NEILL’S 


We Sell Books Now! 


THE NEW BOOK DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN, and 
we invite you to call and look over the big new stock that we have 
just unpacked and placed at your disposal. 
comprising books of Fiction, Poetry, ‘Travel, Biography, History, 
Books for the Young People, Religious Books, Cook Books, Holi- 
day Books, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias,—in fact, almost anything 
you can mention in the book line, will be found upon our shelves, 
including a fine line of Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books. 

As an opening attraction 


we offer to readers of The Sunday School Times 


The Four Leading Books of Fiction 


David Harum, by Westcott 
Richard Carvel, by Churchill 
When Knighthood was in 


ower, by. Caskoden 


Janicz Meredith, by Ford 


‘Thousands of volumes, 





EACH 
- Regular 


Price, $1.50 


pam Postage 15 cents extra on each book. 


Write us. 


We will supply you with any book you desire at a liberal 


discount from publisher’s prices. 


H. O’Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 
See See eeececeecececeeee’ 





1 a 2 ORM, 1988 
MENTARY, AND INTO NO OTHER ONE VOLUME WAS 
EVER GATHERED SUCH A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRA 
AND 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS : = 

A QUARTER CENTURY'S CONSTANT USE BY 
THE LEADING TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS OF THE 


TIVE 


W.A.WILDE € 


170 Paces 





BY REV. F.N.PELOUBET D.D. 


1S AN ILLUSTRATIVE COM- 


ILLUMINATING MATERIAL RECARDING 


Veo iTS Weontn = 


C.rote, Price. rosTeaip, $1.25 


BOSTON »* CHICAGO. 





Have You Seen the New Pilgrim Quarterlies for 1900? 


Before deciding what to use in your Sunday-school send for samples. 


The Pilgrim Papers 


Are absolutely unsurpassed. 


The Pilgrim Press 


AT LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, IN 


Delightful, healthful climate ; sea breezes; pure, soft water : 


ties; cheap buildin 
year. The Rural 


LOW RATE EXCURSIONS EVERY MONTH 


ooo invested, in instalments. 


+? +> +> +o + + +o +o +o +o +o 


The Child’s Hour 


Is the brightest, sweetest, cheeriest 
little weekly paper made for young 
children, and only costs 30c. a year. 


Send for free samples to 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


+ . +e +e + + -@ + + + Heo ee 4 
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Jn ordering goods, or in making inqutry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 


| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


material ; free fuel; fruits, flowers, and vegetables fresh fre 
ress settlement No. 7 affords all these 


4 


etin telling how to secure an income of $1,000 a year from 


Wellspring for Senior scholars 
Visitor for Intermediate 
Mayflower for Primary 
Samples free. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
175 h Avenue, Chicago. 





‘Do You Want a Home? 


In a temperance settlement of Northern people, 

ina delighttut southern clime ? 
_ To safely invest $1,000 in instalments, to yield an 
income of $1,000 a year for life and an annuity 
for your children as safe and regular as the inter- 
est on a first-class mortgage ? 

To emancipate yourself from the four prison walls 
and slavery of office, shop, or store, to engage ina 
congenial, profitable occupation ? 

AH these, and more, are afforded by the Rural Press 
Combination Nut and Fruit Club plan. 

Or a piece of the richest prairie land, unsurpassed 
for profitable farming, stock or poultry raising, 
or of the richest Soovenelt land for nut and fruit 
growing, or lands for berry growing, where crops 
nd profits are big and sure. 

HE ITALY OF AMERICA? 
best markets ; good transportation facili- 
om orchard and garden all the 


We court fullest investigation. Maps and circulars free. 
SON, 


President and Manager, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


“ NATIONAL 





Clear, impartial, helpful books on the 
life of Jesus and on his teachings, are just 
what you want for your Sunday-school 





work next year. THE REVELATION OF | 
Jesus and THe StuDENT’s LIFE OF JESUs, | 

by Dr. GEORGE GILBERT, are pre- 
cisely such. Send for a circular. 

THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, 

66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SECRETARIES —~ 

the world over endorse the Hammond 
Card System of S. S. Records. Fully | 


explained, with samples, in Mr. Ham- | 
mond’s beautiful little book—FREE 


‘THE BUSINESS END .{*;,™; Mammon 
of a SUNDAY-SCHOOL } 


~H. L. HASTINGS’ | 


Portrait and biographical sketch, together with Tue | 
CuristTian, 4 months on trial,—D. L. Moody calls it | 








“about the best prec in the country,”’ — for only 25 cts. | 
Address H. B. HASTINGS, 49 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 41, No. 49 





THE PERRY PICTURES 


+ eS mag 
Several times this size. ONF CENT 


for 25 or movie. 1,400 suvjects, 





EACH 


H Extra size. On 
The Perry Pictures Extrs size. 
Send 25 cents for these five: Sistine Madonna, 
Madonna Granduca, Christmas Chimes, Man 
with the Hoe, Hosea. 


Send two-cent stamp for new 1899 catalog. 
Special Offer Until January 1 


Three months’ trial subscription to THe Perry 
Macazinp for 25 cents, beginning with the beauti- 
ful Christmas number containing fifteen full-size 
Perry Pictures. Send to-day. 


The Perry Pictures Lesson 
System 


A picture for every Sunday in the year. 


New. 
Unique. 


Interesting. Send stamp for particulars. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 89, Malden, Mass. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














Your::: 
Jrip to Paris 


has not yet reverted from a pos- 
sibility to an impossibility. 

Many energetic agents can 
earn enough money this Winter 
to pay for a trip abroad by secur- 
ing subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evenirg Post 


and perhaps a good deal more. 

At the end of the season 
April 15th) we are going to 

ivide $18,000 among 764 of our 
best agents. 

This is in addition to liberal 
commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, and special rebates for 
large clubs. 

The best agent will get $1,000, 
the next best will get $750, an 
so on. 

Don't let 764 people outstrip 
you. But, if you should, the 
pay will be ample for all the 
work you do for us. 

Write for particulars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Ne]SOn’s. rew series of 
Teacher's 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 


The Helps are just what Sunday-school teach- 
ers want. The flustrations are from recent 
photographs. The Concordance is the most 
complete yet produced. The Maps are spe- 





| cially engraved from the latest surveys, and have 


thorough index. 

The Sunday School Times says: “ The Nel- 
son Teacher’s Bible is of high grace. The work 
is excellent.” Styles, types, and bindings to 
meet every want. Prices, from $1.50 upwards. 


Rev. J. R. MILLER’S 
Book of Family Prayers 
for 13 Weeks 


12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00 
This book should be in every Christian home, 
as it is especially helpful to those who lead in 
family worship. 
“ Designed as much for a guide as fora form. The 


prayers are beautiful, and doubtless come from deep ex- 
perience."’— Christian intelligencer. 


For sale by all booksellers, or 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Give 


THE SA T UR DA sé “Silver Plate 
EVENING POST a ne 


for your 
(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


| Holiday 
FOR THIS WEEK Presents 


Contains the third paper in Thomas B, Reed’s notable series, which is 

. ; ‘ . Tea Sets, If they Spoons, Forks, 
now running in the Post. In this article the former Speaker of the ' Tureens, | bear these | Knives, Ete. 
National House will describe in detail some of the most famous breaches | waiters, ete. | Trade | «1847 


MADE AND 


of parliamentary discipline that have occurred in the halls of Congress. wun | Marks | Rogers 
nothing can Bros. 
be better, | Remember “1847” 


e 
Known throughout the world as the 
Standard of Quality. 




















Sold by leading dealers. 


Send for illustratcd Catalogue W. 


Mr. Reed’s papers on National affairs are an Ce ee ee ae 


important contribution to our political history. New York. Chicago. Siam Frasclace, 
They deal strenuously and authoritatively with 
certain of the lesser-known phases of public 
life, and they are fraught with a deep and absorb- the smith Premier 
ing interest for every American who would be Tabulating 

well informed as to the affairs of the Nation. and Billing Machine. 
The busiest man can well afford to devote a An Ever Ready,... 


° ° . Effecti 
half hour to reading Rows in Congress. Tine ond Leber Sevieg Bevies 


By HON. THOMAS B. REED 


No effort is being spared to secure for the Post the dest fiction, the dest 
articles, the dest editorial and humorous matter writtea. Fudecd, wunc but 


the dest is considered good enough for readers of the Post. No week 
passes without giving the publishers an opportunity to announce some of 
the Post’s new features: Among them is a group of short stories and 

. e Simplifies Bill Making and writing 
serials by some of the foremost writers of the day—men whom the read- figures of different denominations in 


ing public have assigned to the highest places in the world of letters. “ha os er Ge eae 


typewriter for usual lines of work. 


RUDYARD KIPLING i, * son ron conensonee 


PATALOGUE. 
Will contribute to the Christmas number of the Rost v7, : The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
one of the best short stories that have come from his Syracuse, New York, v. S. A. 

pen for a long time. In Garm: A Hostage, Mr. 
Kipling returns to India and his soldier friends. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Will have in a January number of the Posr a 
story that will appeal with equal force to both 
men and women. It is characterized by that 
distinction of style and subtle charm which per- 
vade all of Mr. Davis’ work. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy, or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS The Standard of Excellence. 


ES NDAY § This machine will work as 
ae Mesias Mepeceil oops even ewe; The average woman cannot discriminate justly 


cALLis Te @ Kasia os, New Works between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical no other typewriter works : 
conte {tees ‘cern of B24. construction is concerned; but she can wisely more easily, more swiftly, 


dge their work. | , 
MAGIC US SARBACH TERNS WANTED Gf ar AE —_ pote ancl een | longer and better; because 
1 UNLIKE OTEER BELLS 


MORE DUR- IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


arenes OuareaecaTALoova ¢ This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
to Cincinnati Foundry  Cinclanail, oo supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
= & trade-mark a reliable standard of highest ex- 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT cellence. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


dimensions. Book of Light and e xchange. 
ont 4 “: % Fr A Pearl St., New York, Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines ¢x2ken in exchange 327 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ; 2; SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


Fire Insurance Company, THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. ONE HUNDRED 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WOR , oo he £ 

- -%~ Lo copies of a letter, piece of 

VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE— G 300d land, ‘en's uateietibedtionsi od — drawing, or ?-- writ- 

neizhbors, schools and churches convenient. inzcan be = ona Lawton 

healthy climate, free from extreme of both heat and cold. | Simplex Printer. No wash- 

Low Bic ices nd SPN ee oO. (ine Rich — m, | ming. No wetting of paper. 
Cc Cc (Inc.), Richmon a | 

- | To introduce our regular 88 Acme Fountain Pen we are making Luis WonderiUi nouday Ofer whieh will en- Send for circulars and s#m_ les 

7 % on North Dakota Real Estate first mor Ee | able you to secure for = XMAS PRESENT A solid gold 14.k pen engraved hdlder Ink aiway runs freely but ot work, Agents wan ed. 


five- year loans. Progressive communit ef- | lady or gentieman a we drops. Postpaid oy #1.00. “Money-back if not aatiatier, sev St,, New York. 
erences furniehed. B. Erickson, Langdon, N. Dakota. | mout appropriate . . E PEN Co., : 50 NASSAU STREET, JEW YORK. | LAWTON & CO. *? 69 Dearborn Strest, Chicago. 
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The Sunday School ines 


Philadelphia, December 9, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second- clase matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage 
Five or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 
$1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° 


ters, missionaries, and theological 

students. Onet sail ' 
7 ne free copy additiona 

Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club cach additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the poate club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is ma 
A Club at The papere for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Ratcs partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers 
are 
Addressed  {uly. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

pac kage- -club subscriber who Sas pe paid the old 50 cent 
ng 


whe « - 
ferred from a ‘package WHR RR pn cer eave - je Ape 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to chan e is 15 cents to the end of the year’s "subse rip- 
tion. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
the subscribers in 


the year’s subscription. 
Dividing 
a Package 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 


Th per, is not sent ta, anv, scubscrifer bevond 
the lone bai fir; unless by Spec tal reques ue 
Enoug apie $ of any one issue of the pauper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 


the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 
6 shillings each 
opt 
a eecure the above Fates. ford Pet on they will 
ae her sin ‘Ny to the individual addresses, orin a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 

the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Meesrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103r Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 550. 


oereee le * 





A delicious dessert for 
NMOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


New edition see Make Good Things to 


ER 


CUR 
ST ohn D. Wattles & Co., Dlishers of 
Sunday Sc’ a) imes. ” 
for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
1033 rden St., Phila., Pa. Established 








Ss. sazonet0n. founder and principal, who 
after stammering forty years. 


the club. The | 
package is addressed to one person | 
| 


nose who have paid the 60 cent rate can have | 
the henge made at any time for 15 cents to the end of | 
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Poem: 
The Wise Men. 


Editorial : 

Notes.—Boundlessness of God's Purposes. 
The Mission of Reflected Light. Not Lov- 
ing Too Dearly. A Supplemental Course 
for All 

Heeding How We Hear 


Notes on Open Letters: 
When Does the Century Close? About the 
Catechism in Sunday-School. Howto Learn 
to Love 


By Clinton Scollard 


From Contributors: 
Story-Tell Lib. By Annie Trumbull Slosson . 
The Way. By the Rev. H. A. Nelson 


For Children at Home: 
Christmas in a German Christian Home. 
the Rev. C. H. A. van der Smissen 
Spirit and Method : 
A Christmas Message to Teachers. 
Miller, 
Importance of Pre- Views. 
fer 
What a Written Review Showed. 
rica L. Ballard 





By J. R. 


By Mary D. Schaef- 





The Sunday School Gines 


Contents for December 9 


Lesson 13. December 24. 
Poretold. «Isa. 9 
Lesson Helps: 


Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor Wil- 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffier, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith; the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
William Wright .... ° 


Christ's Coming 
1 297 


Books and Writers: 
More Christmas Books for Children 
Miscellaneous Holiday Books . 
Lyrics of Brotherhood ..... 
Books Received .. 


Business Department: 
Advertising Rate ........ 
Subscription Rates . 

Work and Workers : 


International Field Workers at Toledo . . . . 810 
District of Columbia Sunday-school Con- 
vention. By Jerome F, Johnson... .. . 810 


$e6e20886 4 











Peloubet’s — 
Quarterlies 


on the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
steadily improve every year, and are weekly 
| used by hundreds of thousands of scholars, 





Because 


the Rev, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, the Rev. | 


ur. F. Schauffler, Mrs. M. G. Ken- 


Bay ‘and Mrs. A. L. Burns, make them } 


the best quarterlies in the world. 
Send for free samples 


Ww. A. WILDE C 


Boston and 
Chicago. 











hind the’ fo 


r is the educated mind which plans 
and directs the work of others. 
You can rise to a higher position 

Z without interrupting your work 

WA or leaving home, You can get 


A Technical 
neucation 
_* 


We have prepared successful Mechanteal 
er Architectural i atom Elee- 
trical or Steam re. Areni 

tects, Sapeamernt c omatete, Pn 

pondenta, Stenographers and Book- 

keepers, Write for circular. Mention 
een yee wee to enter. 
aternation rrespondenee 

Bex 1257, Scranton, ee 














\ Admiral Sampson 
e 


worked on a farm when a boy 


By study at night, he prepared 

aaa for a brilliant career. We 

offer you proster advantages fora 

successful future if you will study 
“ between times,” through 


Education by Mail 

in Electricr.i, Mechanical, Steam, 

Mini and Civil Engineering ; 

em ‘urgy, Art, Architecture, 

cal Newspaper eb . Eng- 

mm | = my Grenegraphn Martins Design and Mechan- 

ng. Low price; easy terms, The most | een h 
compinss course of any correspondence school in 
= mato The United pondence Schools. 

154-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for tree catalogue No. g36 














DOOKKEEPING 


person at Eastman, P 
always secure poaittons | * graduates of com- 
plete ‘business course. Catalog free. 

C. ©. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Snigishe. 
Penmanship, etc., 
a ght by 5 ne or in 

Senge, N. We 





parties 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 ra 


conducted byProf. Camille Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Bidg., 
ston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp. 


























THE NEW CENTURY 
TEACHER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by DAVID C. COOK. 

















For Bible class, Intermediate and Juvenile 
day-school Teachers. First issue begins 
with January, 1900. Thirty-six large three- 
column pages in each number. Exhaustive 
and comprehensive Lesson Notes. Selected 
quotations from the best writers. The Ex- 
emeeee praeten) and Illustrative treated 
— er; Lesson Text and Notes on same 
References and oars sed Version 


rtmments, including 

tical Though ient Points, Love 
lights, and yy ae tow Study Question Drawer. 
e space iNet to discussion of Methods. 
Asuetes will pryesr as = ye ear by 
ibs, Dr. W. uncan, 
May Ficl Meiean, Julia H. sohenten Pa 
er al Rev. B. A. Rand, D.D., v. Warren 
Partrid D.D., Rev. Albert Bryant, Grose 
Livingeron Hill, Margaret E. Sangster, A. H. 

McKinney, ond other well-known writers. 

Jan umber contains a symposium 
rt. Sunday School Workers, by 
of the ee tay School 
entucky, 


Number will cae a synopsis 

4 Tom a large number of representa- 

wR (city and country) on the 

on Preparation. 

Also a Summary of individual class methods 

gathered from personal letters received from 
a large number of teachers. 

@ Magazine will also contain a depart- 
ment t entitied Heart-life La oo intended Ly 
strengthen the teacher’s own heart-life; 
Round Table, for exchange of views and ‘lor 
voicing one’s difficulties. 

Price, single subscription, 6c. per year. 
Three or more copies, mailed to one address, 
4c. each, or 10c. per quarter. ddress, * 


Daviw C. Coox Pusuisninc Company, 


36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Work and Workers 


International Field Workers 
at Toledo . 


HE Field Workers’ Department of 
the International Sunday-school 
Convention will hold its annual confer- 
ence at Toledo, Ohio, Wednesday to Fri- 
day, January 10-12, 1900. The sessions 
will begin with a reception and social 
hour Wednesday evening, and will con- 
tinue through Friday afternoon. 

The program, as outlined by the ex- 
ecutive committee, devotes each session 
to the study of some one phase of work, 
as follows : Thursday morning, house-to- 
house visitation ; Thursday afternoon, the 
training of Sunday-school workers ; Thurs- 
day evening, Sunday-school association 
work ; Friday morning, county and town- 
ship organization ; Friday afternoon, spir- 
itual work. 

New features will be (1) the elimination 
of all business discussion, leaving the ses- 
sions free for the study of method ; (2) a 
full exhibit of printed matter, as now in 
use in the several associations, displayed 
for easy examination ; (3) illustrative or 
model normal lessons ; (4) several ‘‘ round 
tables’’ on topics, thus securing the best 
results from discussion ; (5) three Bible 
readings and a special emphasis of the 
spiritual side of the worker's relations to 
his field. 

The committee is resolved to make this 
gathering one from which no state or pro- 
vincial association can afford to have its 
representatives absent, and in securing 
the presence of all its members, many of 
whom will have to travel long distances, 
it asks the co-operation of the several 
executive committees. 

The Sunday-school people of Toledo 
invite the conference, and will entertain 
freely all members of the Department who 
send advance notice of their coming. The 


| membership fee is one dollar, payable to 
the secretary and treasurer, the Rev. E. 
4 Morris Fergusson, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
The present membership is 164, which 
includes most of the Sunday-school asso- 
ciation field secretaries, and many of the 
state presidents, chairmen, and other of- 
ficers. Other workers are eligible on 
recommendation of the state secretary, 
and are invited to join. Members will 
receive the printed minutes. 


%% & 


District of Columbia Sun- 
day-School Convention 


By Jerome F. Johnson 
District Field Worker 


HE annual District of Columbia Sun. 
day-school Convention was held 
13-15 in Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
Charles D. Meigs, and Mrs, Mary Foster 
Bryner, were the outside speakers, 

The Home Department of our Sunday- 
school work has made rapid progress the 
past year,—a gain of eleven departments 
bringing the total number up to thirty-four, 
with an enrolment of 2,498. Not count- 
ing the new Sunday-schools organized the 
past year, twenty-two per cent of the 
Protestant evangelical Sunday- 
schools now have Home Departments, 


|and two number nearly three hundred 


members each. 


We have an efficient 
Home Department Union, which was or- 
ganized to promote this branch of the 
work. 


An afternoon was set aside for primary 
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work, with Mrs. Bryner, Mrs. Crafts, and 
Mr. Meigs as chief speakers. 

The report of the committ-e on Sun- 
day-school libraries, Colonel Weston 
Flint, chairman, developed the fact that 
there has been a gradual falling off in the 
use of the libraries, and that the average 
age of those who draw books has dropped 
in recent years to such an extent that 
there is serious thought in some schools 
of discontinuing the library privileges 
above the primary grades. This has 
come about since the multiplication of 
public libraries. | 

We endeavor to secure the statistics 
annually from the 159 white Protestant 
evangelical Sunday-schools in the district, 
and succeed fairly well. From the 1899 
returns, we find these 159 schools have 
an average membership of 227, the largest 
numbering 1,755. These schools show a 
gain in enrolment over 1898 of four per 
cent, and the number uniting with the 
churches from the schools three per cent, 
of the membership. One average-sized 
school reported nineteen per cent of its 
membership uniting with the church. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of the work is the successful result from 
Decision Day and the faithful work in the 
primary and home departments. 

We missed, at our convention, our ear- 
nest and enthusiastic president, the Hon, 
P. H. Bristow, who is Assistant Director of 
Posts for Cuba. The convention, after 
sending a message of loving remembrance, 
elected as his successor Lucius D, Alden, 
who has served long and faithfully as first 
vice-president. 

The total enrolment in the district is 
58,130 in 276 schools ;. 151 white Protes- 
tant schools claiming 56,125 ; nincty-two 
colored Protestant schools, 17,035 ; seven- 
teen Roman Catholic schools, 4,340 ; and 
eight other schools, 600. 

The convention pledges $100 a year to 
the International work, and $350 besides 
covers the expenses of the local work, as 
no paid workers are einployed. 

The officers elect are as follows : Presi- 
dent, Lucius D, Alden ; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Scott ; second vice-president, 
Miles M. Shand; secretary, W. W. 
Millan ; treasurer, J. H. Lichliter; field 
worker, place not filled ; executive com- 
mittee, the Rev. S. Billheimer, J. S. Bar- 
ker, R. A. Balderson, the Rev. J. B. 
Chamberlain, James L. Ewin, Weston 
Flint, H. A. Hall, R. E. Harvey, Je- 
rome F. Johnson, A. M. McBath, the 
Rev. E. M. Paddock, J. B. Sleman, H. K. 
Simpson, Dr. George C. Sampson. 

Washington, D. C. 


| Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, Whenanold 
Stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 











J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES (15) 8rr 


ONE MONTH FREE 


Test The Scholars’ Magazine, free of charge, in your class or school during De- 
cember. Any number of copies will be sent for this purpose, upon request. Note 
whether the children take it home or leave it; whether they like the stories and the 
pictures ; whether, with a little help from you, they use the questions for written an- 
swers on the lessons. Feel entirely free to have tlie class or school subscribe for it, 
or not, after the test. 
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“|™ in for that;” “ You may count onme;"” “I It was a novel plan for celebrating Christmas 
say, fellows, that’s a good idea ;”"“ Hurrah!” Eve, four weeks in the future. The old methods 
These were some of the methods employed had grown a little stale, although the experience 














Front cover of The Scholars’ Magazine for December 





These A high grade - 0d and A a esa at- They are 
Things tractive stories—good iliustrations—a personal word from in the 


C t the Editor—lesson-helps for study every week, carefully Magazine 
oun arranged to encourage intelligent home study on the part ag 
of the children—questions on each lesson, with blank spaces for written answers. 






































a5 cents a year per copy in a package of five or more 
to one address. Single subscriptions, 50 cents a year. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 


c 


of the dreadful time it usually is. 





‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 


leaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 





RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, 4 


The next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
: your dealer for these 
shoes or order them direct 
from the my We 
guarantee you t ie - 
satisfaction, comfort, fit, 
good appearance, and best 
Write for free catalogue. 
RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Mass, 
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“THE GENUINE 
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School Teacher 


Pulled Down Hill 
"1 relied on coffee so much to keep me up, 
having been told that it was a ‘mild stimulant,’ 
that | hardly knew what to do when I found it 
was really pulling me down hill. My sleep was 
badly broken at night, and I was all unstrung. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





One-Half Saved. 


Gold Dust cleans 


everything about the 








house better, with 
half the effort, in 
half the time and at 
half the cost of 
soap or any other 
cleanser. 


Bend for free booklet—" Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago 4=St.Leuis NewYork Boston 
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““< of the Pictures! 


The Sunday School Times of December 23 (issue 
Number 51) will contain the Picture Supplement giv- 
ing pictures on the First Quarter’s Lessons of 1900. 
Does your present subscription expire before that 
date? Have it renewed promptly, and thus make 
sure of getting the pictures. They will be arranged 
so that each one may be cut out, and shown to the 
class. Extra copies of the Supplement will be sent 
in a mailing-tube to subscribers to The Sunday 
School Times for use in their classes, at ten cents 
per copy for less than five copies; five or more 


copies, five cents each. These prices include post- 
age. Please bear in mind that extra copies are 


sent upon order of sudscribers only: In ordering, be 
sure to state that you are a subscriber. 

Joun D. Watties & Co. 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
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|} satin lined—receptacle in 
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you would like the lamp. 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one ina 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 

Our “ Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address 


B. & B. 


pretty gift articles 


at money-saving prices. 

Dressed, jointed Doll, 12 inches long—Bisc 
Head, Shoes and Stockings, 25c. 

Magic Lantern, 13 inches high—12 small 
and 10 large new views—outfit in wooden 
case—$1.7 

Child’s 
Cup, 25c. 

Fine 10 karat Gold Thimbles $2.25., 

Sterling Silver Napkin Rings, 65c. 

Genuine leather Collar and Cuff Box— 
lid for Buttons, 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





gilt-lined, silver-plated Drinking 


| $1.00. 


Men’s Silk Suspenders with Silver Plated 
Buckles, $1.50. 
| Ladies’ wide white net Ties with insertion 
and lace ends, 50Cc. 
Fountain Pens, 14 karat gold pen point, 
| $1.00, 
Splendid 44 inch all-wool Black Dress 
Coode—Drapa’ete claths, 50C.—get samples. 
Holiday assortments here largest yet shown. 
Time enough yet to get our mail-order 
helps. 
| Special Book Catalog. 
** Holiday Glove Tips.’’ 
‘© A Yard of Christmas Handkerchiefs.”’ 
** Goods for Men.’’ 
And our large, illustrated Dry Goods 
Price Book. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








|CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


| LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 
Scenic Route leaves > y every Thursday 


via Colorado Springs and it Lake to California 
| and Pacific Coast Points. 

Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
| vie Kansas City, Pt. Worth and El Paso to Los 
| Angeles and San Francisco. 
| . These Tourist Cars of latest pattern are at- 

tached to Fast Passenger Trains, and their 
popularity is evidence that we offer the best. 
Por full information and free literature addresa 
H. S. RAY, 111 So. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN SERASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Am a _ school teacher, and 
nervous. 


was exceedingly 


Christmas Eve. 


lace an early order for the handsome 
Christmas number of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. ‘* Book of 
.’ It will interest you, will 
Replete with the 
best thoughts of Christmas-tide in 
poetry and prose from well-known 
a 
ty) 


California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 


“When it became evident that I was in a very 
bad condition, I was induced to leave off coffee 
and try Postum Food Coffee. Mother made it 
first, but none of us could endure it, it was so 
flat and tasteless. She proposed to throw the 
package away, but I said, ‘Suspend judgment 
until we have made it strictly according to 
directions.’ It seems she had made the Postum 
like she always made coffee, taking it -off the 
stove as soon as it began to boil. Mother was | 
so prejudiced against it that she did not care to 
try it again, but I got sister to make the Postum 
next morning strictly according to directions, 
that is, allow it to boil full fifteen minutes after 
the boiling begins. 

“We were ail 


please the children. 


66 hours to Los Angeles, via 
Santa Fe Route. 


Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car (with barber 
shop), Observation Car (with 
ladies’ parlor). 


uthors ; also a charming short story 
f Christmas Eve—** The Third Vice- 
The book is 





Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


beautifully illustrated with half-tones 
from original wash drawings, the sub- 


President’s Special.’’ 
jects being especially selected from 


Four times a week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8.00 P. M. from 
Chicago. 


amazed at the difference. | 


the various texts. Ready for distri- 
Sister said it was better coffee, to her taste, than | 


bution Dec. 15th. Sent on receipt of 
four cents in postage. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


the old, and father, who is an elderly gentleman | 
and had used coffee all his life, appeared to | 
relish the Postum as well as my little brother, | 
who took to it from the first. 


E. F. Burnett, G. E. P. Agt. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 





JUST OUT 


Christmas Services 
No. 2 


Splendid | THE STAR AND THE SONG) Samples of the 3 for | 
SON OF THE HIGHEST > roc. in stamps. $4 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
A large majority of the pieces in this book are entirely 
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377 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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** For a while, mother clung to her old favorite, 


although she was sick more or less of the time. FOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Finally, she drank a cup of Postum by mistake, 
believing it to be coffee. We joked her so 
much about it, because she did not discover the | 
difference, that she finally admitted she had oc- 
casionally taken a sip of the Postum Coffee, and 
from that time she proposed fo use it altogether. 





The Sunday-School Musical Quarterly. 
new songs, choice recitations, in Christmas Number. 
Price: § cents per sh; £4.00 per 100. Address 
H. W. Fairbank, 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ath Ave. 
N. YY. | 


Her health has been very greatly improved, and | ; a —SS— 
*) ANNUAL PROGRAM sc; 


we are all strong advocates of Postum. 
Cantata roc; Carols sc; Samples rec. 


Please | 
omit my name from publication." Flagler, | _— . * Aa leat 
Col. Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., | FOR CHRISTMAS CANDY, Ark, Basket, Bicycle 

. : . Book, Brick, Chromo, Crad anger, Sled, an 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| BETHLEHEM'S KING ) per 100, postpaid. | 

The Sunday School Times said of our music: “It is | new, and never before published. It contains the new 
| _ Two Grand Concert Cantatas for Children : Know ? "’ etc., now being sung by Mr. Sankey 

Send for catalog of our church and Sunday-school | 
Windmili Boxes. E. C. ROMINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These services are by Mes&rs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and | 
Rev. Judefind. ‘The best we have ever published. 
new, unusual, and charming.”’ : | solos, ‘‘ The Story that Never Grows Old,”’ ‘‘I'm 
Send sc. in stamps for two former successful services. a Pilgrim,’”’ ‘“‘f ere a Voice,’ *‘ Do They 
| Santa’s Decision. $2.40 per dozen; 20 cts. singly. | Same styles and prices as “SacrEp Sones No 1,” of 
| A Trip to Old Chris. $3.00 per dozen; 30 cts. singly. | which over 685,000 copies have already been sold. 
music. Our publications are on sale at all dealers. Price, $25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., rozo Arch St., Phila. Pa. | The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party nct having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





The Sunday School Times intends oe admit 





